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"The future of the entire civilized world 
is bound up in the success of our lands and 
our forests to produce the vital foods and 
the vital materials that will insure the 
efficiency of the industrial workers and the 
fighting forces that are defending freedom." 


-- Secretary of Agriculture Claude R. Wickard 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Forest Service 


(Confidential - Service) 


| SAW THE SHELTERBELT 


By Jno. D. Guthrie, CCC, Washington Office 


En route to a Region 3 inspection trip last June I spent a day in Kansas 
looking over a part of the Shelterbelt. You know, the Shelterbelt that a few 
years ago quite a few high-brow foresters said couldn't be done, and was a 
cockeyed idea anyway? Well, I saw it, or a part of itlast June. It was very 
much of a reality last June. The strips or belts didn't all run due NE-SW, 
or vice versa (remember those 1935 tilted gridiron diagrams?), they did not 
all have the same number of tree rows, nor were there exactly the same tree 
Species in each separate belt. They were not confined to just one side or 
two sides of a man's farm. In some cases only one side of the 40 or 160 had 
a belt, in some other cases three sides had belts. And I saw belts with only 
7 rows of trees, I saw some with 17 rows. I saw some nicely cultivated be- 
tween rows, some entirely clean of weeds, others pretty weedy, depending on 
the thriftiness, energy, and good sense of the farmer. I saw new belts --trees 
only a few feet high, and then I saw belts 6 years old with some cottonwoods 
35 feet high with the start of a forest floor beneath. I saw a lot of belts 
in parts of 2 or 3 counties, all in one day. All that I saw were healthy 
looking, well laid out, and growing; they were all going concerns. It was no 
place for doubting-Thomas Foresters. 


This part of Kansas is pretty near the Dust Bowl. Though the Middle West 
(and Southwest too) had had a lot of rain, and all farm roads had water pud- 
dies in them, you could see across any plowed field or broken farm land a 
cloud of thin dust rising. Rising and being blown somewhere else because the 
wind was blowing all the time; at least it blew all day the day I was there. 
And I realized I was fairly near the edge of the Dust Bowl; I also realized 
that anything that checked or slowed down that wind was a practical blessing. 


I saw the storage sheds for tools, trucks, seed, seed hullers, and fan mills, 
etc., these store houses being a part of the State Fair buildings turned over 
to the Forest Service (except for State Fair week). I saw the truck loads of 
WPA workers -- and they looked like, they acted like, and worked like workers 
-- they were workers. They were mostly of the local farm populationand they 
seemed to me as if you wouldn't have to try to tell them anything about the 
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benefits of a shelterbelt for that part of Kansas. I saw these same men at 
work in the Forest Nursery, -- plowing, weeding, lifting, transplanting, and 
doing all the other things to be done around a forest nursery. 


And then after that we drove about all over two or three counties seeing act- 
ual Shelterbelts, laid out, planted, cultivated, growing and sheltering fields 
of grain, corn, grass, and other farm crops from that constant wind. I saw 
the big difference on the ground between a grain field that had a shelterbelt 
and one that didn't. Anyone not blind could see the difference. The farmers, 
the landowners, can see the difference; there's nothing cockeyed about it to 
them -- that's why the Shelterbelt has been such a success. 


I saw, met, and was driven around by the young foresters running the Shelter- 
belt in that part of Kansas. They seemed to know what they were doing, how 
they were doing it, and why they were doing it. They struck me as a mighty 
practical bunch of foresters, practical, and yet with imagination, enthusi- 
asm, and esprit de corps. They weren't doing any swivel-chair theorizing 
about land utilization, land values, land tenure, nor volume tables, chromo- 
some counts, nor cytological aspects of this or that. These young foresters 
had their forestry feet on the ground, on the fine silty soil of Kansas, not 
under an office table, nor cocked on an office desk. They were dealing every 
day with people who also kept their feet on the ground, the farmers. The 
forestry these Shelterbelters are doing is simple you say, -- yes, but it's 
basic, it's practical, it's dealing with the two fundamentals of all forestry 
-- trees and people. These Shelterbelters are forestry pioneers; they are 
doing grass-roots forestry. 


The thought kept coming back to me that these young Shelterbelt foresters are 
doing a job which most of us old-timers did and were proud to do in the early 


days -- taking forestry to the people (and it is still true that most people 
think of forestry as planting trees) -- and doing it with a sincerity, a 
heartiness, a thoroughness, and an enthusiasmthat was uplifting -- and catch- 


ing! And then I wondered if there were any connection between the job they 
were doing and their enthusiasm. 


Maybe if most of us foresters just planted more trees every year and did less 
theorizing about forestry refinements and techniques, we might get farther, 
and get more enthusiasm and pleasure out of our living and our profession, 
than we do now. 


I know I was refreshed, yes rejuvenated, and really uplifted, by seeing on 
the Kansas ground the Shelterbelt actually going ahead. No brainstorm, no 
cockeyed idea, no impractical dream, but trees living, growing, and doing good 
to people through years of drouth and almost constant wind. There isn't any — 
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‘sory here; it's a wery tangible reality. 


And then I wondered how many foresters here in America, federal, state, or 
private, have actually seen the Shelterbelt. I don't know how many of these 
foresters cross the United States each year, or two or three or four times 
each year. But every time they cross, they cross the Shelterbelt. Howmany 
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of them have stopped en route even for one day to getalook-see at "the trees 
that temper the wind"? 


I was tempted to say "there ought to be a law," but I'll say there ought to 
be a rule that at least every federal forester must stop, coming or going, and 
actually see the Shelterbelt. That should be easy -- no fiscal regulation 
would be bent or broken by so doing -- and maybe some forestry inspiration 
might be absorbed, unconsciously, in the stopping and looking. It ought to 
be a rule for federal foresters, and it ought tobe an invitation to state and 
private foresters from us to stop and see it. The Belt stretches across five 
and a half States, so arranging travel routes (whether via train or auto) 
should present no difficulties. Why not get out a simple "Shelterbelt Travel 
Map" for foresters -- showing which highways, which transcontinental railroads, 
and what towns or cities best contact the Belts. Federal foresters are still 
coming East and going West, and a lot of private foresters travel, and the 
chances are that the next State Foresters meeting will be held on the Pacific 
Coast. 
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UNIFORMS = NOW! 


If you are looking for broader opportunity to spread the Forest Service gos- 
pel -- and in these days what forest officer is not? -- then it's best to wear 
your unifom, preferably spic and span like a soldier's, while traveling in 
the field. 


That's the conviction, at any rate, of H. N. Wheeler, Washington Forest Ser- 
vice lecturer. Recently returned from trips to the Deep South and the Far 
West, the veteran forestry evangelist reports that people in general seem far 
more "uniform conscious" now than in ordinary times -- probably because of 
_ the defense expansion of the armed forces -- and thatonhis recent trips more 
than the usual number of travelers approached him with queries as towhat ser- 
vice he was in. Many of these approaches gave him good chances to "inform" 
strangers bound for diverse parts of the country. 


"Personally, I have always favored wearing the uniformon tour," says Wheeler. 
"In addition to everyday curious citizens, local foresters, lumbermen and 
others in forest industries, and State and Federal officials are often prompt- 
7 ed to speak with you once the uniform tells them who you are. There's no 
place where talking to a stranger is simpler and easier than in the course of 
a long train ride, and the result freauently is an interchange of information 
and judgments of value both to you and to the other fellow. 


Wheeler likes to think that his chance "forestry lectures” to inquiring stran- 
gers met in his travels have reached many a man who under ordinary circun- 
~Stances couldn't be herded into attending a formal lecture on forestry by a 
fleet of bulldozers. 


TOTEMS 


eS A ay OLD GUARD SERVICEMAN 


Forty years is a long time in the lifetime of any man. For 
forty years my old friend Joe Santucci has never once been 
late to his work in the Forest Service. Joe retires on 
January 1, 1942 -- thirty years after my own connection with 
the Service was severed. We were friends then; we are friends 
still. We have never lost touch. 


‘On the payroll or off the payroll Joe belongs to the Forest Ser- 
iHjvice. We are proud of his lifetime of faithful work for his 
Wii country. 


I agree down to the ground with Capt. Eldredge in arecent letter: 
"I know that the Forest Service will continue on its course with- 
out you, but to old-timers like me some of its flavor will be lost 
when you leave us. 


| "You have every reason to be proud, Joe, of your forty years of 
cheerful, loyal and efficient service. You have seen our organ- 
ization grow from infancy to maturity and have had your hand and 
your heart in all of its battles. As long as you live, you will 
never, inyour mind, be able to separate yourself from the service 
| and the same may be said for the men with whom you work." 
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When Joe came into the old Bureau of Forestry in 1902 there was only one 
other messenger, Turner Speller, another good man and friend of mine whom 
I shall never forget. The Bureau then occupied three floors of the Atlan- 
tic Building. How much office space in Washington and all over the Nation 
it occupies now I can only guess. 


In 1908 Joe was sent to Ogden to open up a Supply Depot for District 4. 
Then he opened another Supply Depot at Albuquerque, and after sevenyears in 
New Mexico was transferred to Washington, where he has been ever since. 


In 1905 Joe ran his famous Forestry Cafe on the fourth floor of the Atlan- 
tic Building and ran it with tiis equally famous motto on the wall, "As 
we journey through life let us live by the way." But when the Student 
Assistants who kept the cafe going -left for Texas with John Foley for the 
Kirby Lumber Company working plan, the Forestry Cafe closed. 


Joe has served under six Chief Foresters -- served in the spirit of the 
Old days. For there was a spirit in the Service then of which we were, 
and had a right to be, immensely proud. And we are proud that, while the 
old days have gone, the spirit has not disappeared. 


"They were certainly wonderful days," says Joe, and we veterans who served 
in them agree with Joe. Joe says (and I'd give a leg todo it with him ), 
"I would love to start over again and go through it all once more. The 
Service was just one happy family." 


There never was a finer, more devoted, more effective body of men and women 
in any work, any time, anywhere, since Noah came out of the Ark, or before, 
in the Government or outside, than the men and women of the United States 
Forest Service. 


I have said it before, I say it again, and I shall keep on saying it so long 
as I am concerned with public affairs, and after. 


Those were the days when work often began before and ended long after the 
formal office hours. "I stayed with you till you signed the letters and then 
went out and mailed them for you," Joe says, and tells the truth. Often and 
often it was after six o'clock. 


Well do I remember that Joe used to bring me my lunch on the many days I was 
too busy to leave the office; and he recalls that I used to say, "Joe, you 
sure know how to pick a good lunch." And he did. 


When Jim Garfield and I played tennis at 
the White House, it was Joe who often car- 
ried over our rackets. And Joe would sit 
and watch the game, and he is proud that 
T. R. would pat him on the shoulder and 
call him Joe. And to that pride he has 
a right as nobody can deny. 


Joe served in the Photographic Gallery and 
at the photostat machine before he took 
charge of the old mimeographing machine, 
made in 1918, which he still calls his 
buddy. 


In the midst of his deep regret at leav- 
ing the work he loves and to which he 
has given his life, Joe has this great 
satisfaction -- that, ashesays: "There's stilla Joe Santucci inthe Service." 
Joe's son takes his place at the mimeographing machine, and Joe is very 
happy about that. 


Through the generations to come may there always bea Joe Santucci among the 
members of the Forest Service. 
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By Walter A. Wood, Executive Assistant, 
Pike National Forest 


Each New Year's Eve, when the ring- 
ing of bells and blowing of whistles 
usher in the New Year, the people of 
Colorado Springs raise their eyes to 
the summit of Pikes Peak in the Pike 
National Forest. There, 14,110 feet 
above sea level, they see a magnifi- 
cent display of fireworks -- the sal- 
ute of the "AdAmAn" Club to the New 
Year, undoubtedly the loftiest New 
Year's celebration in the world. 


The displays are varied and spectac- 
ular, usually more than half a ton of 
fireworks being used. Beginning with 
the club's first mountain top cele- 
bration nineteen years ago, the pyro- 
technic show has’ increased in size 
and beauty. On the first trip the 
five charter members of the club car- 
ried the fireworks up the Peak on 
their backs, making the trip in one 
day. Now, the fireworks are sent up 
sometime before, on the last Cog Road 
train of the year, and the celebrat- 
ing members take two days for the climb 
instead of one. 


The "AdAmAn" Club of Colorado Springs, 
Colorado, came into being in 1922. 
Two brothers, Fred and Ed Morath, 
thought a New Year's trip to the 
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summit of Pikes Peak would be quite 
a stunt and they talked it over with 
three friends, Willis Magee, Fred 
Barr, and H. L. Standley. The idea 
appealed to the trio and the five 
men formed a club to make the New 
Year's climb an annual event. Since 
that time, members of the club have 
scaled the mountain each year and 
have set off fireworks on the lofty 
summit each New Year's Eve. 


The "AdAmAn" Club has a unique set 
of rules and regulations. There are 
no dues and one new member is elected 
each year. No women are admitted. 
From this method of selecting its 
members the club derives its name, 
adding a man each year. All members 
retain their membership regardless 
of change of residence. A prospective 
member usually makes atripor two as 
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a guest of the club. The membership 
now includes 22 men, mostly business 
and professional men from Denver and 
Colorado Springs. Secretary of the 
club, H. L. Standley, is one of the 
five charter members. Anexpert pho- 
tographer and mountaineer, Standley 
has climbed every peak over 14,000 
feet in the Rocky Mountains, and his 
pictures of mountains have also ap- 
peared inthe rotogravure sections of 
practically every newspaper in the 
country. 


Members are not required to make the 
trip each year and the entire member- 
ship seldom does. However, from six 
to twelve guests are taken on each 
trip nowadays, making quite a large 
party. The group usually leaves 
Manitou Springs at the foot of the 
Peak on the 30th of December petween 
10 and iil a.m. Packing their food 
supplies they reach Barr Camp, approx- 
imately five miles from the summit, 
late in the afternoon. Barr Camp on 
the slopes of the Peak, is a favorite 
spot for tourists traveling Barr trail. 


Here, during the summer season, bur- 


rows may be hired for trips to the 
top, or over surrounding trails. 


The night of the first day out is 
spent at the camp and the next morn- 
ing around nine o'clock the party 
proceeds to the top, reaching the 
Summit House early in the afternoon. 
There the fireworks are unpacked and 
arrangements made for the midnight 
display. From Barr Camp to the top, 
the tripis made either over the Barr 
trailor on the Cog Road right-of-way, 
depending on the depth of the snow. 
The Cog Road right-of-way is usually 
more free from drifts thanthetrail. 
The tripis not hazardous and neither 
Snowshoes nor skis have ever been 
needed. 


Following the display, the members 
of the party, after putting things in 
order and closing the Summit House, 
start the descent to Manitou Springs, 
leaving the summit between one and 
two a.m. and arriving in town about 
sunrise. 


The New Year's Eve fireworks display 
from the top of Pikes Peak has become 
a tradition in the Pikes Peak region 
and surrounding country, and on a 
clear night can be seen for miles on 
the plains and from many mountain 
towns and hamlets. Many people in 
these areas, following the old custom 
of seeing the old year out and the 
new year in, watchfor the Pikes Peak 
display as a traditional feature. 


The fireworks are provided by local 
contributions and by travelers who 
have seen the display, caught the 
spirit, sof, the thing, and who each 
year send a contribution in support 
of this unique observance. 
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Dr. Mees (head of Eastman's research 
laboratories) insists that his 
search men be given complete free- 
dom. "The man who knows most about 
any project," he says, "is the man 
doing the job. The man immediate- 
ly above him knows a little less, 
the research director considerably 
less. By the. time you get. up t.o 
a committee of vice-presidents they 
know precisely nothing." 
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--Fastman's Magic Wand of Research, 
"The Reader's Digest" for September- 
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ATTENTIONS TO THE PRESS 
By Dana Parkinson, Chief, I&E, Washington Office 


I have been impressed by the large 
number of news breaks occurring on 
national forests which have been 
featured by front-page dispatches, 
newsreels, and radio news casts, 
but which show little or no recog- 
nition of the forestor of the part 
played by the Forest Service. 


Several recent airplane crashes on 
western forests are cases in point, 
and the Pamela Hollingworth search 
on the White Mountain National For- 
est was oneof the outstanding news 
Stories of the year. 


It is realized that in such cases 
our first consideration is the job 
at hand -- the saving of life or 
property. At the same time, it 
would seem worth while to see that press relations during national forest 
emergencies are given due consideration because: 


1. Direct contacts with the working press on information they are par- 
ticularly interested in should interest them in other forestry information 
which should be given public notice. 


2. It would help the public appreciate the extent of the national forest 
System and our participation in public emergencies. 


3. Both directly and indirectly our objectives can be worked into spot 
news stories which are read by everyone in contrast to formal news releases 
which have relatively less appeal. 


4. Representatives of the press, radio, and newsreels while covering one 
incident in a national forest naturally are looking for other opportunities. 
A forest officer alert to such opportunities can follow through much more 
effectively if a friendly foundation has been established. 


In the case of the Pamela Hollingworth search, the White Mountain made special 
arrangements to take careof press representatives assigned to cover the story. 
In the light of his experiences Supervisor Graham has made some suggestions 
as to relationship between the Forest Service and the press which are worth 
passing on. Graham recommends: 


1. Designation of press headquarters for the use of reporters. 


2. Designation of a qualified press representative from the Forest Ser- 
vice (if conditions justify make that his only assignment) - 


3. Arrangement of conferences for the press with the head of the search- 
ing party at intervals depending on the papers! deadlines. 


Graham further suggests that item 3 be extended to include provision for odd- 
hour conferences of individual reporters with forest officers where important 
inquiries are involved and circumstances will permit. However, the liaison 
officer suggested under item 2 should be charged with keeping such irregular 
interruptions at a minimum so as to permit efficient functioning of all other 
officers on the emergency at hand. The liaison officer should also be ex- 
pected to make sure the reporters are fully and correctly informed as to per- 
sonnel and locations involved and given all Forest Service background data 
pertinent to the story. 
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IN THE MILL POND 


Mr. Harold L. Price, in the Land Policy Division of the Office of the Solici- 
tor writes: "The October, 1941, issue of 'Forest Service Bulletin' contained 
an item commenting on the injunction suit brought by the Smoky Hill Soil 
Erosion District, in Colorado, to enjoin a violation of a soil conservation 
ordinance adopted by the district. The item pointed out that, although the 
Colorado Court upheld the constitutionality of the State Soil Conservation 
Act, it did not rule directly on the validity of the ordinance, and that the 
latter issue was set for trial in 'July 1942.' You will no doubt be inter- 
ested in knowing that the correct date set for the trial was July 2, 1941, 
that the case was tried on that date, and resulted in a decree by the Court 
upholding the validity of the ordinance and permanently enjoining its future 
violation by the defendants." 


Commenting on A. R. Spillers' article in the Service Bulletin of June 9, J. 
H. Stone of State and Private Forestry, Region 9, writes: 


Mr. Spillers does a service for the profession when he points out the 
need for optimism and belief on the part of foresters in the possibil- 
ities of forestry. Let us... find the answer for the private owner. 


FAR "SEE" ON THE SHASTA 


As the sun rolled up the eastern hills one morning last fall, Harry Churchman 
rolled out of bed, stretched and looked over the surrounding country from Bo- 
nanza King Lookout. After checking the territory below his lookout for that 
telltale trailer of smoke and finding none, Harry checked into the dispatcher 
with the criptic but ever pleasant "OK." 


Now, Harry is a person who likes to watch the sun climb to its zenith, so 
Harry faced the east and there in the rays of the sun a tall plume of smoke 
was Showing. Taking a shot at it, Harry began to check on his map to check 


the accurate location. He looked over the Sacramento divide -- but the smoke 
was beyond that ridge. His line went over North Fork Lookout, but the smoke 
was still farther east -- on past Chalk Mountain, which rears its head above 


Big Bend, on past Bunchgrass, past Bald Mountain, on the Lassen. Then Harry 
put his finger on the map and said, "It is there." Calling the dispatcher, 
Harry proudly reported his find. 


Over on the Pit District the phone rang, andon answering, Dispatcher Spangler 
received the report from the dispatcher at Trinity Center, "Bonanza King re- 
ports a smoke south of Big Valley Mountain, reading 99-3/4 degrees." Dazed 
from that report, Spangler swung over to the Hat Creek line, checked with the 
Lassen Forest Lookout, and to his relief came these words, "Oh! that is just 
the Little Valley Mill." 


Why is all this written about one plume of smoke? Harry Churchman was 1look- 
ing at a smoke 78 miles from his station over the Sacremento, McCloud and Pit 
rivers, traversing four Ranger Districts on the Shasta Forest, and two on the 
Lassen Forest, and accurately placing the smoke on the Rogard District of the 


Lassen. 


-- M. 0. Adams, "California Ranger," R-5 
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TREES A BACKLOG IN THE PLAINS 


Carl Nickel, son of a Nebraska pioneer, knows what trees can mean to a Plains 
farmer. His father settled on a farm south of Kearney, Nebraska, in 1879. 


In 1880 or 1881 the father planted 15 acres of cottonwoods. In 1909 the 
father cut 15,000 board feet of lumber from the grove, all of which was used 
in construction of buildings on the farm. 


Carl Nickel, the son, has not bought any coal in the last 10 years, and in 

addition the woodlot has supplied three other families (relatives) with fuel. 
Since the fall of 1939 he has sold $300 worth of fuel wood from the grove. 

This means something in meeting taxes and other expenses. 


He has a 1940 livestock protection belt and two other shelterbelts onthe farm 
now. Needless to say, these belts show meticulous care and attention. He is 
building again for the future. Incidentally, his opinionof people who do not 
take care of their belts is rather low. 


Paul H. Roberts, "Plains Forester," PSFP 
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"DEMONSTRATING THE ADAPTABILITY 
OF WOOD FOR EMERGENCY WARTIME 
____ CONSTRUCTION, THIS FRAMEWORK OF 
ATEMPORARY BUILDING IN THE SHADOW 
THE WASHINGTON MONUMENT WAS 
RECTED DURING THE WEES IN WHICH 
WAR WAS DECLARED 


2..750.000 BD FT OF LUMBER, INCLUDING 400,000 BD. FT. OF OAK 
FLOORING, WAS USED IN THIS BUILDING AND THE ADJACENT STRUCTURE 
BUILT AT A COST OF $1,725,000. LUMBER WAS USED THROUGHOUT, EXCEPT 
ASBESTOS BOARD ON THE OUTSIDE AND GYPSUM BOARD ON THE INSIDE. 
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THOSE MIGHTY LITTLE THINGS 
By Kenneth P. Davis, Forest Management Research, Washington Office 


At a recent lecture to supervisory men of the Department of Agriculture, 
Mr. Appley, special assistant on management to the Secretary of War, defined 
supervision very simply yet deeply as getting the other fellow to do what he 
ought to do and in general knows he ought to do. Basically, a problem of 
working with people. 


This implied gap between knowing and doing could be definitely felt as an 
undercurrent at the three-day October School of Philosophy held in Washington, 
sponsored by the Washington Office Clerical Training Committee. At the after- 
noon small-group meetings much of the discussion naturally revolved around 
workers' individual needs and problems. Large, abstract ideas and principles, 
no matter how fine and generally accepted, did not satisfy; you couldn't feel 
them. I believe what most really wanted was simple human recognition as indi- 
viduals, and evidence of a genuine interest on the part of the boss in making 
the employee feel he or she has a real stake and part in the job. Few people 
are mind readers. 


Here is where the little things come in. One can and must think in large 
terms in supervision, but in the main expression must be in little things. 
The boss may be full of large ideas, a keenly interested student of supervi- 
sion. In fact, he may be so filled with the supervisory problems of the For- 
est Service, thinking so hard about what ought to be done, that he mumbles 
a vague good morning, or none at all, to his secretary; entirely forgets that 
there is a new clerk on the job that he ought to take at least ten minutes to 
meet on a personal friendly level; and is oblivious of the fact that some 
frictions, minor no doubt, have developed with his assistant that somehow 
should be washed out before they build up into a major one. 


In the Forest Service, we do not have long rows of stenographers, ranks of 
salesgirls, large staffs of salesmen under a single boss, andthe like. With 
comparatively few exceptions we work in relatively small and often isolated 
units. Logically, then, our supervisory thinking, and I distinguishhere from 
general planning and organization structure functions, should in the main be 
in terms of working rather closely with the comparatively few people immedi- 
ately around us. Not an abstract, general thing at all but a personal matter 
with the daily little things weighing heavily through their repetitive and 
cumulative effect. Failure todo some of these important little things is not 
genuinely due to lack of time at all but a matter of desire and push to do 
them. If we make our light shine constantly and helpfully within our immed- 
iate circle, many of the larger supervisory problems will take care of them- 
selves. 
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ROTARY CLUB OF ALBUQUERQUE HONORS MORTON M. CHENEY 


The Rotary Club of Albuquerque, New Mexico, will present Associate Regional 
Forester Morton M. Cheney of Region 3 for consideration as District Governor 
nominee of the 115th District of the Rotary International at the District 
Conference in Roswell, April 26-28. Mr. Cheney has been a member of the 
Albuquerque Rotary Club since 1936 and served as President 1939-1940. 


TOWER DEDICATED IN HONOR OF SUPERVISOR'S MOTHER 


On Sunday, October 26, the Kelleter Lookout Tower located within the Meramec 
Forest Protection District was dedicated in honor of Mrs. PaulineJ. Kelleter, 
mother of Supervisor Kelleter of the Clark National Forest. The tower, with 
adjoining improvements, was constructed for the Missouri Conservation Commis- 
Sion by CCC Camp S-78, on the Meramec State Forest. 
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FOREST OFFICER PLACED IN CHARGE OF LANDSCAPING AT LOWRY FIELD 


In arecent letter to the Washington Office, Director Connaughton of the Rocky 
Mountain Experiment Station says: 


In June of this year J. T. Cassady of this station was called as reserve 
officer for duty at Lowry Field, a new air base near Denver. I knew that 
the War Department was interested in landscaping and in general restoring 
the vegetationat this air field andthat they had called on the Bureau 
of Plant Industry and others for assistance. Just priortothe time 
Cassady reported for duty, therefore, I wrote the commanding officer and 
suggested that they might profitably take advantage of Cassady's exper- 
ience in their assignment of his duties. 


Apparently they were glad to receive the suggestion and after testing 
Cassady on a few assignments they have now placed him in charge of all 
landscaping and revegetation work at the field. I am sure that he will 


do a satisfactory job on this assignment. 
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INTERMOUNTAIN REGIONAL OFFICE GIRLS ORGANIZE 


A recent issue of the Daily News, Region 4, announced that the girls of the 
Regional Office have effected organization of what promises to be a real live- 
wire club. The purpose of the club is to foster worth=-while educational and 
national defense projects as well as some social activity. Meetings are 
scheduled to be held once a month. 


SERVICE SATISFACTION 


J. W. Humphrey, Forest Supervisor of the Manti, R-4, wrote Acting Chief Clapp 
on November 30, the date he retired after "36 field seasons on the national 
forests": 


I appreciate the opportunities that have come to me by reason of my 
connection with the Forest Organization. I have had the pleasure 
of meeting all the Chief Foresters from G. P. down to yourself. I 
think you were the first inspector after W. W. Clark to visit my 
ranger district in 1906 or '07. Guards, Rangers, Supervisors, Re- 
gional Foresters and the many Chiefs and Assistant Chiefs from all 
Regions have contributed their part in building up esprit de corps 
among the workers of the Forest Service. .. I think I have never 
talked with any forest worker for even a short time, on forest work, 
that I haven't been benefited thru his experiences or his sugges- 
tions. And to one and all I herewith extend my sincere thanks. . . 


Last, but not least, let me mention the opportunity that came to me 
to meet all the fine, and many of them brilliant forest users that 
as an administrative officer I had the pleasure of working with. 
They opened my eyes many times on many questions, sometimes to the 
fallacies of their arguments, but in general they were much appreciated. 


FOREST FOLK WHO RETIRED IN DECEMBER AND JANUARY 


Region 3. WarrenM. Cox, Administrative Assistant, Sitgreaves National Forest; 
after 32 years in the Service. 


Jacob A. Work, Forest Ranger, Lincoln National Forest; after 19 
years in the Service. 


Region 4. Sidney S. Stewart, Associate Forester, Wasatch National Forest; 
after 32 years' service. 


Region 5. Walter S. Young, Clerk, Mono National Forest; after 18 years' ser- 
vice. 


Region 6. GeorgeE. Stevenson, Assistant Supervisor, Wallowa; after 31 years’ 
service. 


Washington Office. Joseph B. Santucci, Mimeograph Operator; after almost 40 
years' service. 
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Ne MOST USEFUL PROTOGRAPHS oF [94 


THERE MAY HAVE BEEN BETTER PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN IN 
1941, BUT FROM THE STANDPOINT OF TELLING THE FOREST 
SERVICE STORY FOR GENERAL |&E PURPOSES THESE ARE 

CONSIDERED TOPS. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT 
A OF AGRICULTURE 
\ FOREST SERVICE 


| COOPERATIVE LD a Greater 
AS vf oe : STAFF PHOTOGRAPHER, 
A. WASHINGTON 


TAKEN BY 
HOA.WILM 
ROCKY MIN. 
FOREST & RANGE 
EXPERIMENT 

STATION. 
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TAKEN BY 
14.0. SWAN. 


FOREST MONTANA 


407 560 


3 TAKEN BY 
. -*~BS. BIELER 
DIV.oF ENG. 
RB-4 


FIRE FIGHTERS 
BOISE NATIONAL 
FOREST IDAHO. 


ON 
LOCATIO 
In OREGON for 1942 
MOTION PICTURE 
“THERES MORE THAN 
TIMBER IN TREES” 
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“TAKEN BY 
L.J.PRATER— 
STAFF 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 
WASHINGTON. 


TAKEN BY a 
BW. Muir Fae. 
STAFF 

PHOTOGRAPHER, 
WASHINGTON. 


MADE FROM SUGAR 
MAPLE CUTON THE 
GREEN MOUNTAIN 
NATIONAL FOREST 
VEAMONT. 
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"Our own objectives are clear -=- the objective of smashing the 
militarism imposed by war lords upon their enslaved people -- 
the objective of liberating the subjugated nations -=- the 
objective of establishing and securing freedom of speech, 
freedom of religion, freedom from want and freedom from fear 
everywhere in the world. 


"We shall not stop short of these objectives -- nor shall we 
be satisfied merely to gain them and then call it a day. I 
know that I speak for the American people -= and I have good 
reason to believe I speak also for all the other peoples who 
fight with us -=- when I say that this time we are determined 
not only to win the war but also to maintain the security of 
the peace which will follow." 


-- Prom President Roosevelt's Message to Congress 
on the State of the Nation, January 6, 1942. 


A A d& A 


"We all know the great value of participation in sports to 
individuals during normal times. We believe that this value 
is increased during wartime conditions when wholesome, health- 
ful recreation promotes a better morale among the civilian 
population. The sport of skiing ideally fits in a civilian 
physical fitness program as it is a sport in which individuals 
of all ages can participate with lots of fun and resulting 
better health and strength. 


"During past years the U. S. Forest Service has provided excel- 
lent opportunities for the public at large to ski in many 
National Forest areas ideally suited for this purpose. I 
greatly hope that the Forest Service may be able to operate 
National Forest winter sports areas for the duration as a val- 
uable contribution toward the moraleof our civilian and mili- 
tary population at a time when physical exercise and mental 
invigoration are imperative." 


-- Roger Langley, National Sports Bourd, 
Office of Civilian Defense, January 15, 1942 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Forest Service 


(Confidential - Service) 


WHY IS IT? 


By M. A. Cooper, Division of Operation, Region 2 


Why is it -- especially in these times when the need for streamlining adminis- 
trative processes is so great -=- that people in Supervisers! offices say they 
must check, audit, and review work done by Rangers and other field men be- 
cause they don't do it right? Why is it that people in Regional Foresters’ 
offices say they must check, audit, and review work done in Supervisors' of- 
fices because they don't do it right? Why is it that people in the Chief's 
office say they must check, audit and review work done in Regional Foresters’ 
offices because they don't do it right? If people don't do things as they 
should be done, why don't they? Is it because responsibility is not definite- 
ly fixed? Is it because people have grown into the habit of expecting "papa" 
to pull them out of the hole, if they fall into one? Is it because our work 
is governed by so many instructions that it is impossible for one human being 
to keep them all in mind? Is it because the men on the ground do not possess 
all of the information possessed by the men at the top? Is it because the men 
at the top don't write instructions so they can be understood all the way down 
the line? Is it because instructions are interpreted and re-interpreted so 
many times between their source and their point of application that they have 
become too confused to be followed? 


An example of this checking and rechecking was the handling of personnel forms. 
Ordinarily seven checks were required between the time a request for personnel 
action originated in a Supervisor's office and the time it was approved. Count- 
less errors were found. The first step taken to correct this situation was to 
inform field offices that the Washington Office detail check was being discon- 
tinued and that correctness of personnel forms was their responsibility. The 
next step taken was to arrange for specific Manual instructions in positive 
understandable language. Other steps will still be necessary. 


In my opinion a situation similar to that which pertained for personnel exists 
in other lines of work. Possibly something similar could be done, and anyway 
we Ought to look into it. I wonder if it wouldn't bearather startling revela- 
tion if we could see, in one lump, the amount of effort expended in checking 
the work of others. Obviously some checking is necessary. Is it necessary to 
do all that we are doing? If it is -- why is it? 


WINTER SPORTS AREAS IN THE NATIONAL FORESTS 
By John Sieker, Chief, Division of Recreation and Lands, Washington Office 


The Regions can well be proud of their winter sports developments and accom- 
plishments during the last five years. They have responded to a tumultuous 
and at times insatiable public demand (1,500,000 winter sports "visits" were 
reported in 1940) and have directed that demand so that it could be met with- 
out sacrificing ihe principles of forest management. In this development the 
Regions had only a very general policy to guide their planning and construc- 
tion. That policy emphasized participant over spectator recreation, safety 
provisions, simplicity over elaborateness in all facilities, ski tows over ski 
lifts wherever practicable, and relatively small developments as against large 
resort areas pretending to have national importance. With only such general 
guidance the Regions went into high gear, met and solved many problems, and 
overcame many obstacles. 


There was frequent conflict between regional objectives and over-enthusiastic 
local groups who imagined every little snow bowl as another Sun Valley which 
would put the home town on the map as the ski capital of America. Some of 
these plans called for Government construction = others requested our permis- 
Sion to build large resorts and ski lifts. Some of these promoters disre- 
garded facts and let their enthusiasm and civic pride run away with them, and 
it was frequently only the common sense and courage of regional and local For- 
est Officers that prevented the development of areas far beyond what the pub- 
lic would use and support. 


Another example of conflict was the type of area and facilities needed. It 
was natural that the best skiers were the leaders in local ski clubs and had 
much to do with molding the opinion of these clubs. Many of these experts 
unthinkingly recommended a large proportion of difficult trails, downhill rac- 
ing courses, giant slaloms and jumps. They predicted unreasonable profic- 
iency for the average skier in a year or two and relegated the ski slopes to 
kindergarten status. Level-headed administrative officers fought these ten- 
dencies, perhaps by reason of their own experience in ski technique, and kept 
ski areas on the ground and the average skier on his feet. They planned on 
the basis that about 80% of the skiers would spend 90% of their time on ski 
Slopes. They recognized the limitations of the average skier and that the 
public needs were first for safe practice slopes and then for extensive slopes 
on steeper terrain. They were not misled when the average skier occasionally 
forsook the ski slope that he could negotiate successfully to take a ride down 
a difficult trail that was just too much for him. They realized that he did 
that just to say he had and that he.was having his real fun on the ski slopes. 


All of this does not mean that advanced ski runs are being neglected. There 
is a real need for beginner, intermediate, and expert trails, but priorities 
should be consistent with the demand and use. As general ski technique improves 


the emphasis may shift to trails and slopesof even greater difficulty -- which 
is something for administrators to watchso that our developments may keep pace 
with publie demand. 


One guestion that has always troubled planners and administrators of recrea- 
tion areas, including winter sports centers, is, What expense is justified to 
provide facilities for, say, 20,000 man-days of recreation use a year? It all 
comes down to: What is a day of recreation worth to the public? We do not 
know, but the value varies of course with the individual tastes and individual 
incomes. There is and can be no definite guide, but many authorities believe 
that if amortization, maintenance, and administration of public recreation 
areas does not exceed 50¢ per day of use the public benefit fully justifies 
the cost. Let's look at our record. Using the figures as of January 1, 1937 
(you remember the big recreation report), our investment in camping, picnick- 
ing, and winter sports areas was $11,800,000. Amortizing this investment on 
a 20-year basis and adding all direct, indirect, and pro rata costs gives ap- 
proximately 15¢ per day of use. Subsequent construction has included many 
large recreation areas and extensive winter sports developments which have 
been more expensive, but, taking all of these into account, we are quite cer- 
tain that the cost at present per man-day of recreation use is still under 25¢ 
and we think it is worth it from a public standpoint. 


The administration of winter sports areas presented many problems entirely 
different from the administration of camping, picknicking and swimming areas 
in the summer time. Here is a sport in which skill, good equipment, and common 
sense are prerequisites to safety. Recklessness or poor judgment by one in- 
dividual may endanger others. Add to that the rigors of the climate, snow 
Slides and sudden storms, not to mention dangerous road conditions and park- 
ing difficulties and you have a first-class bear by the tail. It soon became 
evident that Forest Service personnel were needed on heavily used winter sports 
areas on week ends and holidays to regulate the use, issue warnings of slide 
and storm dangers, prepare bulletins on snow conditions, supervise parking, 
organize searching parties, and cooperate with the National Ski Patrol. 


There was the problem of ski lifts and tows and safety. Everybody wanted the 
lifts but only the foresters remembered that lifts were rather expensive, that 
the use period was short, and that the costs might be unbearable. Haywire tows 
were a headache too -=- no safety provisions -- no publie liability insurance. 
It took real tact to enforce reasonable construction standards, good operation 
requirements, safety devices and insurance, but it's been done on most areas. 


The Forest Service now administers 254 established winter sports areas embrac- 
ing some 51,000 acres with an estimated capacity at one time of 157,000 people. 
The improvements on these areas include at least 123 shelters, 98 lifts or tows, 
31 group camping facilities, and 74 concessions. Administering these areas 
requires a great deal of time and effort. Forest Officers, however, have re- 
Sponded -- have contributed liberallyof their om time and have been generally 
successful in the administration of winter sports. Ever-increasing public use 
and support is their just reward. 


TOTEMS 


GOOD WILL AMBASSADOR 


"Glad to meetcha," says a new acquaintance. "So you're in the 
Forest Service. Well, I knowa guy in your outfit -- let's see, 
his nam is -- " 


"Wiesendanger!" I add with assurance, whether I amin Portland, 
Oregon, or Portland, Maine. 


"Why, yes -- that's the name -- he's head Rangerup there on the 
Columbia River," or more lately, "up there at Timberline Lodge," 
and for one summer it was Mount Baker Lodge. 


# Albert Wiesendanger received his appointment as messenger in the 
Portland office March 1, 1909. As a growing lad he learned to 
serve and respect the Forest Service. Much of his knowledge of 
forestry resulted from close assoeiation with trained foresters 
and with the Regional Office correspondence which at that time went 
through his hands. | 


In 1916, after passing the Ranger examination, he was detailed to 
Eagle Creek, then the end of the famous new Columbia Highway, and 
the mecca for increasing crowds of dusty Model T. campers. A most 
, popular camping and picnie ground was the result of his tremendous 
energy and knack for handling tourists. The early popularity. of 
Eagle Creek, in fact, is what really started Region 6 in the rece 
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| reation field. It still draws more than 70,000 annual visitors. 
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One of his early-day stunts was to install small transplant beds of tree 
seedlings just off the highway which immediately attracted tremendous public 
interest. For years all stages and scenic bus tours stopped to let out pas- 
sengers for a 10-minute rest. What the signs didn't tell, the stage drivers 
did after coaching by Albert. 


Winters Albert worked in the Regional Office sign shop. Nights he visited 
schools to deliver slide talks spiced with solos on the harmonica. One sure- 
fire stunt was to announce that he could play Yankee Doodle backwards. While 
the eyes and ears of the youngsters bulged at so accomplished a musician he 
would about-face and play, At one time in Portland there were nine harmonica 
bands under his general management. 


Notwithstanding his musical and other diversifications he always wove & strong 
thread of forestry in his PR undertakings. It is safe to say that thousands 
in the Pacific Northwest have learned the most of what forestry they know and 
the ethics of the woods from Albert. There is no doubt that Albert always has 
made his biggest hits with children; and where ean we do better educational 
work than there -- in the eager, fresh minds of youngsters? 


Somewhere about this time Albert met Cleo, a very pretty girl, who became his 
"steady." One evening he stood at the trysting place, gaping expectantly in 
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various directions from the curbstone. 
He had come a long way after working 
all day and his pants bagged at the 
knees noticeably -=- even in the twi- 
light. Cleo approached this crouch- 
ing profile and with mounting disgust 
exclaimed, "Well, Albert, if you're 
going to jump, for gosh sake jump!" 
He jumped -=- and may it be said to 
the credit of both that he has seldom 
been known since then to go out with 
Cleo (later his wife) except in his 
very best pants, well creased. And 
could he make a lightning change? 
He has always done a good deal of 
personal janitor work on the Forest, 
but if a notable was scheduled to 


visit the camp, which has frequently 
happened, he always sported his trim 
uniform. After thrilling famous fel- 


lows with the wonders of both nature 
and the Forest Service, Albert im- 
mediately tackles the next job, wheth- 
er it be repairing a comfort station 
or straightening out an impossible 
parking tangle in a blizzard. 


Portland's June Rose Festival parade 
has been for years the great annual 
event for that city. The Forest Ser- 
vice is always requested to take 
part. On one particular June, offi--. 
cers of the Mount Hood Forest were 
asked to join the parade in a Forest 
Service car. So the Supervisor, As- 
sistant Supervisor and Ranger Wiesen- 


danger entered the car at the ap- 
pointed time, Albert modestly tak- 
ing the back seat. Bands’ blared, 


flower-clad girls smiled and blinked 
in the sun. The somber vehicle ap- 
proached the mike. Overlooking Super- 
visor and Assistant Supervisor, the 
announcer proclaimed "And here comes 
Forest Ranger Wiesendanger -- stand 
up, Albert, so everyone can see you!" 


In the fall of 1940 he transferred 
from sea level to Timberline Lodge 
and an immediate transformation 
from summer Ranger to winter sports 
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expert was necessary. Before the 
winter was over, he who at 46 had 
never skied before was able to nego=- 
tiate the "Magic Mile," one of Mount 
Hood's sportiest courses. 


One cannot write of the Mount Hood 
Forest and winter sports without men- 
tioning Ranger Harold Engles, whose 
district embraces Timberline Lodge. 
But Harold's exploits in mountain 
rescues, and his splendid record in 
other work, deserves a separate story. 


Last summer the Portland Fire Depart- 
ment asked the Forest Service for 
advice on handling a knotty problem 
of suburban brush fires. Soon the 
Portland papers had pictures of Albert 
demonstrating to experts of the P.F.D. 
how to control brush fires. 


And so it goes. Albert Wiesendanger 
has an aptitude for PR. He has learned 
how to serve and educate the public 
in the way the public likes to be served 


and educated. 


--Fred Cleator, Recreation and 
Lands, Region 6 


THE ARMY COMBINES BUSINESS WITH PLEASURE IN ALASKA 


) 


\ Most of them never dreamed that such an abundance of 
i mountain, fiord, and glacier scenery existed. Many 
\" | have never had an opportunity to hunt, fish, or 
indulge in winter sports, and they are wildly en- 
thusiastic. 


By Linn A. Forrest and Alva W. Blackerby, Region 10 


Defense activities brought undisclosed numbers of 
\ soldiers and workers to Alaska during the past year. 


Fortunately, they are near an area having remarkable 
opportunities for outdoor recreation, both winter 
and summer. It is one of the world's outstanding 
big game centers. Mountain sheep, black and grizzly 
bear, and the largest moose in the world are abundant. 
Trout fishing is unexcelled. 


The area is beautiful, with lake-studded valleys, 
surrounded by high, sharp peaks. Timberline is low, 
and snow lies most of the year on the high slopes. Skiing conditions are 
ideal. Slopes of every degree of steepness with unobstructed runs and 
gently leveled snowfields at the bottom continue for miles. The timber con- 
sists chieflyof open stands of white birch and white spruce. Many excellent 
ski runs are already available and have been used extensively by local ski 
enthusiasts, since they are easily accessible from Anchorage, Seward, and 
other local communities. Ski trains have been run to selected locations. 


The Forest Service for years has encouraged local use of the area by main- 
taining shelters. Now the Army wants to train ski troops, and saldiers need 
recreation. Here is e unique opportunity.to combine business with pleasure. 
The Forest Service is meeting these increased demands by collaborating with 
the Army in selecting sites and planning additional structures. 


Tentative plans have been completed for building a great many simple shelter 
cabins from rough sawn materials to accommodate sixteen men each. Besides 
sleeping quarters, they will have awashroom, fuel storage space, and kitchen 
facilities. Plans call for six cabins in each unit to accommodate about 100 
men. One of the buildings in each unit. will be more permanently constructed 
with extra facilities so that it can be used as a central gathering point. 


Special care is being taken in locating these units to coordinate them with 
the permanent recreational development plan for the area. Radiating from 
these newly developed centers are excellent cross-country ski runs to already 
established shelters. Leading from the valleys to mines located high in the 
mountains are numerous tractor trails whieh serve as splendid ski runs. The 
Forest Serviee is retaining title to all this new construction. After the 
present emergency is over, the most permanent building in each unit will be 
used as a lodge for the public. 
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TIPS TO WINTER PHOTOGRAPHERS 


By K. D. Swan, Information and Education, Region i 


Powder snow swirling to the turn of the ski -=- Forest Officers on the job in 
official snow togs -= ranger stations decked in icicles -- mountains crystal 
clear and glittering -=- the silent whiteness of the deep woods! Here's a 
wealth of subject matter for every photographer. And here are a few tips on 
making it pay -= both for the official and personal collection. 


1. Overcome that certain inertia to take pictures brought about by winter 
temperatures. Build up determination to get your pictures in spite of the 
cold, cascades of snow from tree branches, or the annoyance of having to dig 
for a sunshade buried in a snowdrift. Unlimber the camera and take advan- 
tage of every picture opportunity as it presents itself. More good pictures 
have been lost by procrastination than from poor technique. 


2. Carry a small chemical warming pad to limber up numb fingers; and a piece 
of light, waterproof fabric to spread on the ground when it is necessary to 
change film packs or arrange equipment. 


3. To stop the fast action of winter sports use a camera with a focal plane 
shutter. Pictures of slalom and jumping require shutter speeds of 1/500 to 
1/1000 of a second. A good choice of cameras is a 34 x 34 Speed Graphic. 


4. Use for speed shots fast film such as Eastman Super XX Panchromatic. With 
a film of this type it will be possible in bright weather to stop down enough 
to improve definition and to gain depthof focus, even at high shutter speeds. 


5. Take your winter shots on sunny days. Snow pictures made in cloudy weath- 
er are usually gray and uninteresting. 


6. To preserve a pleasing balance between foreground, distance, and sky, and 
to catch the details of snow texture on sun-lighted landscapes, use a Wratten 
K2 filter. With a film such as Super XX the exposure is approximately doubled 
With this filter. In taking pictures of snow-covered trees against a blue 
sky, try using the filter with a minimum exposure. Results will sometimes be 
spectacular, with the white forms of the trees standing against a sky that 
appears almost black in the finished print. 


7. Don't overexpose. To do so destroys the sparkle of sun on snow, blocks 
up the highlight portions of the negatives, and gives a general appearance of 
soot and whitewash in the print instead of rendering the fine gradation of 
tones actually present in winter landscapes. 


8. Remember that back-lighted shots are often very beautiful, especially 
where the reflected light from the snow gives luminosity to the shadows. In 
taking shots toward the sun keep the lens shaded, either by using a deep sun- 
shade, or by holding the camera in the shadow of some object such as a tree 
trunk. And finally, study current picture magazines to develop a "seeing eye" 
for those million-dollar shots which we all hope to bring home. 


SANTIAM PASS NEIGHBORHOOD CENTER 


By R. C. Burgess, District Ranger, Willamette National Forest 


Santiam Ski Area Wins New Popularity; Dubbed 'Poor Man's Sun 
Valley’ -=- feen-age skiers who can feeda juke box but are short 
on folding money are crowding the slopes of the 'poor man's Sun 
Valley.’ The spot--Santiam Pass Area, the nation's first ski 
development primarily for those unable toafford ritzier resorts. 
Well-stuffed wallets deepen fewsitemarks on its trails. Already, 
although Santiam has teenin operation only two years, the Porest 
Service has plans to dutlicate it in other parts of the United 
States. -- Associated Press. 


The Santiam Pass Winter Sports Area, like a popular youngster, has many nick- 
names. You may hear it referred to as "Hoodoo", "Poor Man's Sun Valley", 
"Hogg Pass", "Three Fingered Jack", "Sand Dunes", or just plain "Santiam." 


Its popularity can be attributed to its loeation as a neighborhood center 
(the neighborhood having a radius of 100 miles on good highways), its coop- 
erative development through the Central Cascade Recreational Council, and its 
low-priced accommodations. 


The area was selected in 1938 by representatives of all interested conmuni- 
ties. A modest development was started that summer and the following winter 
there were 2000 users. This use proved to us we had chosen our area well; so 
we started to develop it with the blessing of the Regional and Washington 
Offices and a $2500 allotment. 


From our meager experience of the first winter, we learned that we needed a 
governing board to centralize ideas and plans. Using the original group as 
a nucleus we organized the Central Cascade Recreational Council in the spring 
of 1939. This group comprises representatives from each club (now ten) using 
the area, the Forest Supervisor, and the District Ranger. The Council chooses 
a chairman who is authorized to represent it in all dealings with the Forest 
Service. The permit is issued to the Council which chooses a concessionaire 
to operate the "Lodge" with Forest Service approval. 


The lodge was built after a busy fire season in the summer and fall of 1939 
and was ready for use that winter. A CCC crew of 20 men and $2500 in cash 
gave us a good building that would accommodate 60 overnight guests, with 
toilets, showers, lobby, and dining roon. There have been as many as 1100 
visitors on a single day. A large percentage are high school and college 
youngsters. Early in the development the Recreation Council adopted a policy 
that would fit into their financial scheme and moral well-being -- lodging 
50¢ per night where one's own sleeping bag is furnished and $1.00 with bed- 
ding furnished by the concessionaire (90% furnish their own bedding). Meals 
range from 25¢ to 65¢ with group rates for adults at $10.00 per week or $1.00 
per day for junior groups of 10 or more under 18 years of 4ge. 


With this price schedule a youngster can come to Santiam Pass on Friday 
night after school and stay through Sunday and have a whale of a time for 
two or three dollars, and his or her folks are assured of proper supervision 
and chaperoning. The use for 1939-1940 jumped to 6000. In the summer of 
1940 it was necessary to build an annex and a waxing room, increasing the 
overnight accommodations from 60 to 90. The use in 1940-41 climbed to 10,000! 


This past summer we received invaluable cooperation from the State Highway 
Department and U. S. Public Roads Administration on service roads and parking 
areas (the Highway Department has always handled all snow removal). The 
concessionaire is doing all right financially, and two low-cost ski tows are 
operating at a profit. This winter should see the use of Santiam Pass jump 
to 15,000 users, regardless of a 20% increase in prices to cover increased 
food and labor costs. 
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WINTER SPORTS TRAINING SCHOOLS 
By Wilfred S. Davis, District Ranger, Arapaho National Forest 


The second Region 2 school for training in winter sports administration was 
held on the Arapaho National Forest December 15-22, with 13 Rangers, 2 Land- 
scape Architects, and 1 Assistant Supervisor in attendance. The treining 
session was conducted by Assistant Regional Forester H. C. Hilton, Training 
Officer L. P. Brown, and the writer. 


Actual ski instruction was limited to a few hours each day but each man was 
given a thorough grounding in fundamentals, including skiing in unbroken snow. 
The use of the Signal Corps' excellent ski training movie, "The Fundamentals 
of Skiing" was of great help. Considerable time was spent in discussion of 
administrative policies and cooperation with winter sports organizations, as 
well as the study of developed winter sports areas under actual use. In con- 
nection with the latter, Prof. John T. Lynch of Denver University gave the 
group an entirely new slant on public relations by presenting the views of 
the private citizen who uses our recreation areas. His discussion effective- 
ly drove home the need for more adequately maintaining our recreational fa- 
cilities, and for gaining the friendship and respect of the public by in- 
creased use of courtesy, tact, and diplomacy. 


One evening was devoted to a demonstration of applying first aid to accidents 
common on winter sports areas, and another was spent in visiting the Ever- 
green Lake skating area near Denver to study the administration of this 
branch of winter sports. Field instruction was also given in the use of the 
first-aid toboggan in handling rescue cases. 


Of perhaps greatest interest to all trainees was a one-day cross-country trip 
into the undeveloped Arapaho Basin, on the west side of Loveland Pass. The 
school was divided into six groups, and each was given the problem of making 
a complete layout plan showing how the area could best be developed for win- 
ter sports use. We were favored by wonderfully clear and warm weather during 
this trip, and everyone had an opportunity to make a thorough study of the 
basin. In the evening all plans were discussed, and were then compared with 
the approved layout plan for Arapaho Basin. There was a marked similarity 
between all the plans and the one approved, clearly showing that earlier 
discussions and study of the layout of winter sports developments had borne 
fruit. 


In order to illustrate how timing of races is carried out, field instruction 

was ended with a short demonstration downhill race in which everyone took 
part. Since a single fall meant disqualification the times made were not 
remarkable, but the increased skiing ability over the first day was outstand- 


ing. 


All trainees returned to their respective winter sports areas much better 
qualified to handle administrative problems, and it was the consensus that — 
the short week spent at the 1941 Region 2 Winter Sports Training School was 2 
decidedly worth while. I understand the other Regions where similar schools ~ 
have been held are equally enthusiastic over the results of such training. 
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YOUNGSTERS ON THE SNOW SLOPES 


By Perl Charles, Assistant Forest Supervisor, Cibola Natfonal Forest 


Modern skiing began in New Mexico about 1935. All 
were beginners, the boys and girls starting with the 
Older group, advancing through the various stages 
from barrel staves and toe straps to laminated skis 
and super diagonals. 


A number of interested adults realized early in the 
development that only through placing particular 
emphasis on aiding, training, and encouraging the 
youngsters could the best progress be made. Conse- 
quently the first junior skier organization in New 
Mexico was formed at Santa Fe in 1936. This has 
now grown to include a junior organization associated with practically every 
adult club in the State. 


During the first stages of development the small proportion of juniors as com- 
pared to adult skiers was very noticeable. This was due principally to ex- 
pense and lack of transportation. The action initiated to overcome these 
difficulties may be of interest to others handicapped by the same problem. 


Local enthusiasts and the adult club were first induced to sponsor a ski bus 
transporting boys and girls to the practice hill for 10¢ each, the sponsors 
paying the difference between the 10¢ charged and the 25¢ actual cost. Later 
the principal consented to arrange for transportation by school busses at a 
nominal fee and provided supervision from the school athletic personnel. The 
trips were made during physical education periods and the assignment of school 
personnel for supervision was a very material improvement. 


The problem of equipment was approached through sporting goods stores and 
women's clubs who collected discarded ski outfits and loaned them to desery- 
ing children on the recommendation of school authorities and a special con- 
mittee. The adult group convinced most local tow operators that more revenue 
can be secured from a 25¢ daily rate for juniors than at a higher figure. 
This was so definitely shown by experiment that the 25¢ rate is generally 
used for juniors in this area and is probably the largest factor in increas- 
ing the number of young skiers -- a worthy Nation-wide goal. 


The need for doing everything possible to reduce accidents was immediately 
recognized. Instruction for beginners was arranged free or at low cost. Use 
of a suitable binder was required and some of the boys made fair binders in a 
manual training class. A near-serious accident when a small boy's clothing 
became entangled in the twisting tow rope resulted in development and use of 
an effective safety device on all tows in this area. 


There is ample evidence to demonstrate the value of the program with respect 
to increased safety and the more advanced junior skiers in New Mexico now 
place consistently in open competition with the best adult performers and 
plan and manage their annual junior meets witha minimum of adult supervision. 
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WHEN WINTER COMES.... 


By Robert 8. Monahan, Information and Education, Washington Office 


Elsewhere in this issue are significant examples of what the Forest Service is 
doing for snow sports. What the growth of winter recreation is doing for the 
Forest Service is still another story. 


Behind the opportunities for effective cooperation with new groups, the length- 
ened work week, the all-night man hunts, the increased informational service, 
and all the other responsibilities added to the snow country Forest Officer's 
job lie partial solutions of two Service-wide problems. 


The notorious plight of the short-term employee and the premature retirement 
of active Forest Rangers have not been eliminated by the popularity of winter 
recreation in the National Forests but they are being relieved somewhat. A 
few examples: 


In the Northwest, Hjalmar Hvam, Forest Guard for ten summers on the Mount 
Hood, has operated a ski shop in Portland during the past four winters. His 
patented "Saf Ski" toe irons won for him one of the three honorable mentions 
for the coveted 1941 American Ski Trophy awarded in 1940 to Alf Engen of the 
Cache National Forest. George Henderson, Timberline Lodge promotion manager, 
and Jack Farrell, chief operator of the Forest Service-owned chair lift, are 
ex-Guards. Among Farrell's winter assistants are Win Hull, Forest Service 
packer for at least thirty summers, and Hull's three boys, all members of 
Mount Hood's family of short-term employees. When the last three fire seasons 
ended on the Mount Hood, Boyd French, Jr- turned to his dad's two-stage rope 
tow which serves the Tom, Dick & Harry Ski Bowl in the same Forest. 


Virgil (Buzz) Carrell, Administrative Assistant for Cle Elum Ranger Station 
on the Wenatchee, has operated for several winters the concessions at Snoquai- 
mie Ski Bowl where the present Americanski jumping record was established last 
March. 


When winter comes to the Snoqualmie, Clayton Lewis, Administrative Guard in 


the North Bend District, now has a winter job in charge of the popular Sno- 
gualmie Pass winter sports area. 
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In the Northeast, Bob Smith, Recreation Administrator on the White Mountain 
National Forest, never knew what winter would bring when the Labor Day exodus 
started from Dolly Copp Recreation Area. He is now putting in his fourth 
winter at the Tuckerman Ravine Shelter operated by the Forest Service at Mount 
Washington's timberline. 


In the Southwest, visitors to Arizona Snow Bowl under the San Francisco Peaks 
of the Coconine National Forest order "Riceburgers" which are served by re- 
tired Ranger "R.H.” Rice who operates the lunchroom concession with his wife. 


Tom Bloomer, mess sergeant for several years at the Cibola CCC Camp, is now 
the concessionaire in the new shelterat the Sandia Mountain areaon the Cibola 


National Forest. 


Graeme McGowan, former Recreation Planner under CCC in Region 2 and Region 3, 
built and is operating under permit the tow and concession at Big Tesuque on 
the Santa Fe. He also manages the outstanding shelter, concession and tow at 
Hyde State Park, and is the "Pro" for both of these related areas. McGowan 
pioneered winter sports development in northern New Mexico. 


In the Intermountain Region, should you hire a Sun Valley taxicab in Ketchum 
your driver will probably be Alden Shaw, Sawtooth National Forest fire look- 
out. And the chair lift you ride will doubtless be operated or maintained by 
Sawtooth seasonal employees who switch summer and winter jobs to the mutual 
satisfaction of the Union Pacific and the Forest Service. 


Sverre Engen, fire patrolman on the Salt Lake City watershed in the Wasatch 
National Forest, has just started a ski school with his brothers in Snow Basin 
on the Cache National Forest. 


Jack Park, key Guard on the Warren District of the Idaho, operates the Forest 
Service shelter and restaurant concessions at the Payette Lakes ski center 
where the winter sports director is Lloyd Johnson, Ranger Alternate during 
the summer on the Meadows District of the Idaho. 


In such ways as these winter sports developments have offered opportunities 
to a growing number of Forest Service employees to round out a more adequate 
annual wage and to work and live throughout the year in the National Forest 
area of their choice. 

In expleining under "Youngsters on the Snow Slopes" one reason why skiing has 
become a fixture in the National Forest recreation program, Assistant Super- 
visor Charles, the National Ski Association's junior representative for New 
Mexico, also indicates some of the ways in which Forest Officers have contri- 
buted their personal time and effort to assure its healthy growth. His inter- 
est in junior skiing remains undimmed, despite a broken leg' mishap, one week 
after submitting these suggestions, while attending a tournament on the Arapaho 
National Forest in Colorado with his New Mexican proteges including his two 
sons. 
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SKIS FOR BUSINESS 
By L. S. Smith, Staff Assistant, Tahoe National Forest 


In the forests of the East, the Indianor Canadian web-snowshoes were used al- 
most Universally. The use of skis was confined largely to sports in the Lake 
States and in New England. 5 


In California, skis were used for all winter travel in the mountains by the 
early-day miners, who were forced to make their own "snowshoes" out of fir or 
spruce (Douglas fir). They were longer and lighter than the eastern hardwood 
ski and merely had a leather toe strap. No control of the ski was possible 
without a heavy pole which was used as a brake and rudder. 


In the early days of the Forest Service in the West, skis were tried for 
transportation on winter timber reconnaissance. The first skis were heavy 
and the bindings obtainable at that time were very unsatisfactory. It was 
found extremely difficult to tow loaded toboggans when using skis and so they 
were discarded for webs. 


Because of lack of suitable equipment, boots and clothing, the use of skis by 
the Forest Service practically ceased for anumber of years and much necessary 
work that could have been done in winter was therefore left for spring or 
summer. With the development of lighter and better skis, better bindings and 
good ski boots, the use of skis for winter work and recreational use has in- 
creased with great rapidity. Now much winter surveying can be done largely 
on skis. In fact in much of the less rough timbered areas, survey lines can 
be run more easily in winter than in summer. 


Snow surveys are now of great value to all water users. This work can be done 
on skis to greater advantage than by webs. It has been argued by snowshoe 
advocates that webs are safer; that one can work on them; and that webs are 
just about as fast in rough country; and that when snow is sticky, travel by 
skis is sometimes impossible. Much of this is true. However, when travel] is 
difficult on skis due to newly fallen or sticky snow, it is frequently just 
as difficult on snowshoes. Snowshoe travel is almost impossible in rough 
country when there are crusty oricy conditions but quite possible with steel- 
edged skis; therefore, practically all snow survey crews use skis instead of 
web-snowshoes. Travel is much faster on skis, especially on long trips and 
under varied conditions of snow and topography. 


Ganie studies, checking on movements of a deer herd either yarded up in deep 
snow or traveling out of the snow country, can be done efficiently on skis, 
except in areas of very dense small timber, when some crews carry a pair of 
web snowshoes for such conditions. 


Another winter job that has now grown to be @ major one, is that of supervis- 
ing winter sports on the National Forests. In this recreational activity, 
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the ability to ski is mandatory. We cannot allow the week-end visitor from 
the city to come into the forest and tell us things about it that we do not 
know. A Forest Officer must now be up to all the latest tricks of the game 
so that the Service may play a large part in the proper and safe development 
of the sport and one who cannot get about inthe mountains safely himself can- 
not expect to impress the public with need for "control", "safety" and "sane" 
travel. 


Forest Officers are usually called upon in cases of accident to render first 
aid. Therefore, it seems guite essential that all field men have first-aid 
training, but this alone will not be of value to a man hurt back in the hills 
unless the Forest Officer can get to him. Therefore, ability to ski and ski 
safely is a prerequisite. No Forest Officer should be sent out on any winter 
job until he has had lessons in controlled skiing. When he has acquired that 
ability he should try to keep in condition. It is not necessary that he 
should be a so-called expert or that he should be able to enter competitions. 
Mountaineering ability is the real test. 


All Forest Officers having anything to do directly with recreational super- 
vision, such as those on duty at ski centers, should by all means have a winter 
uniform. For Forest Officers who have to stand around ina restricted radius, 
heavier clothing is necessary. The heavy weight uniform jacket is especially 
valuable for this purpose and, when traveling, should be carried in a pack, 
even if not needed at the time. 


The different weights of uniform cloth furnished by the Fechheimer Company 
permits the selection of a weight that suits the job or climate. In Califor- 
nia for active skiing very lightweight cloth is all that is necessary. Light- 
weight serge or woolen cloth snags easily. The most popular cloth out here 
for general use is gabardine with serge next. Poplin windbreakers or parkas 
are used generally. 


The appearance of the first arm badge was favorably received by the Califor- 
nia public. Several skiers stated: "I am glad the Forest Service has at 
last adopted 4 winter badge that really shows up." 


It is suggested that a lightweight parka, similar in shape and design to the 
Army parka, be adopted as alternate uniform and that a gabardine be adopted 
for alternate choice for trousers as we usually do not need the warmer wool- 
ens needed in colder climates. We regret that Fechheimer is unable to stock 
gabardine because it is not one of the bronze heather fabrics used in regu- 
lar uniforms. 


For those field officers who should be in uniform at winter sports centers, 
it is recommended that parkas and arm badges be furnished by the Service. 
These would not become property of the user any more than other official 
equipment. The State furnishes such winter clothing for state highway and 
snow survey crews. The Federal Government should do likewise. 
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THERE'S MORE THAN SKIING IN WINTER SPORTS 


By Ray E. Bassett, Division of Recreation and Lands, Region 9 


The wide open spaces of the National Forests offer opportunities for many 
forms of winter sports not possible in the urban areas. The terrain and cli- 
mate of the National Forests in the northern partof this Region are ideal for 
all forms of winter recreation. 


Besides cross-country ski trails, downhill and slalom slopes and ski jumps, 
much interest is shown in trails for snowshoeing across scenic country, to- 
boggan and tin-pan slides, skating ponds, sled hills, and other winter activ- 
ities which have been introduced in our forested areas. Facilities such as 
warming shelters, lodges, ski and toboggan tows and lifts, water and sanitary 
sewerage systems, roads and parking facilities, provisions for purchase and 
rental of winter sports equipment and clothing, eating and lodging accommoda- 
tions are all a part of the development. Many areas are within a few hours 
train travel from our larger population centers and special snow trains are 
provided to bring the city people into the snow areas of the Forests. 


"First comers" usually are without equipment or bring skates. Not having 
learned to ski, they are not prepared so they do the easiest things - look on, 
rent a toboggan, skate if they have skated before or enter into some of the 
other activities. Skiing is the most difficult of winter sports to master 
well and doubtless the most spectacular, but the other sports create a more 
immediate outlet for participation. 


In toboggan slide construction and maintenance, we have found that earth or 
sod bottoms are better than plank for prolonging good, icy conditions and are 
more economical. Also, timbered cross-ties for the supportof the side boards 
are buried so as to get a uniform ice condition in the bottom of the trough. 
Metal is sometimes used instead of plank for the sides of the slide. Sawdust 
in the trough at the end of the slides is necessary to slow down toboggans on 
days when ice conditions demand. Brush fences parallel with toboggan slides 
are frequently used to protect them from direct sunlight and snow drifting. 


The Forest Service constructs toboggan slides, usually with CCC aid, but their 
operation and the construction, maintenance and operation of ski and toboggan 
tows, rentals and safety responsibility are placed in private hands either by 
the local ski club, where the net profits revert to the area in the form of 
improvements, or by private concessionaire under a special use permit. 


Last year a survey was made on the 31 public winter sports areas in or within 
the sphere of influence of the National Forests in this Region where approxi- 
mately 500,000 persons participated in winter sports. The following list in- 
dicates the various forms of activity and the percentage of total use for 
each: tobogganing, 26%; skating, 22%; skiing, 16%; ski jumping, 1.5%; sled- 
ding, 1%; snowshoeing, .5%; mixed users, 12%; spectators, 20%; dog sledging, 
sleigh riding, mono-skiing, bob-sled riding, cutter riding, ski joring, tin- 
pan riding, snowshoe baseball, all 1%. 
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IMPROVED FOREST PRACTICE IN. DEFENSE OF DEMOCRACY 


A timely and refreshing approach -to this,business of regulating cutting prac- 
tices was made by J. Alfred Hall in-a recent talk-to a group of, Ohio bankers. 
Said the Central States Station director: 


We -are proud -that we are a democracy. We believe .that we are. justified 
soin fighting a war.to preserve our right.to: think and.do as we please. 
As .@ matter of fact, we sre talking.about spending . a:-hundred, billions 
of dollars right. now infighting awar for the .preservation-of.our right 
to govern ourselves the way we want to govern ourselyes- Did you ev-= 
& er stop to figure out just how much of an investment that means in terms 
 mutispof sacres, of yiand? We have just, about 2,000 ,000,000..acres;of.-land ,in 
+45 sethe-United States, and so we-.are going to spend $100,000,000,000.in de- © 
| #e+e)sfending.our right to do with that land as we please. That's.at the rate 
ane?s0f -about $50. an. acre. I,suspect..that,-if...you;could.sell.southeastern 
-s « OQbio-land -- all of it:-=— for $50 an-acre.right.now,.it.would be avery 
 “$rhauo good sale. And .yet. we're willing to. spend.$50. an.acre just.to decide 
| -tiavethat we-can.do with it«.asiwe please... Allright, we've been doing. with 
~ _jeoo bt-as we pleased for.,the last .150 years. Look. at..the-shape it's .in. 
4 sje = Do you want to go ahead and leave.things in.that.way? 


+ 
5 


Let me suggest this thought to you. Did you ever stop to consider that 
225408 democracy, much as. we love it, really couldn't exist except upon a 
a jisbasis of almost limitless natural resources? -You.can't havea democracy 
: sin+a land of poor people without jobs, with hungry bellies and no hope 
dic» efor the future... That sort of a country breeds dictatorships. Isn't it 


~ 


i hain ria good idea then, for a democracy to begin to take some thought looking 


ere = etoward the’ -preservation. of.-those, boundless -resources, with which (the 
-- ‘LoPa blessed it? .. . Isn'tit timej;cnow!thatewetve come~to the cross- 


serve our »type of «civilization, isn't it, time to begin to take thought 
>--also about -this fundamental basis of, our »type, of. civilization -- the 
/ssssperpetuation of an abundance of. .economic goods upon which’ a democracy 
a: serean live? ic marti j6 me TeOtd 76 1@jni- , 

: > Or jy3 t part SfSSI300sHp vivusat a ser ; rai 4 +sa4 
‘ee Se : ; 


rmfrtssiaas sat? ; ; iJ: 
-~ "Daily Contact,” R-9 
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WINTER SPORTS == A PART OF THE YEAR=ROUND PUBLIC RECREATION PROGRAM 
By A. G. Nord, Assistant Regional Forester, Region 4 


Publie interest in winter sports has been growing rapidly. The increasing 
popularity of this form of recreation has been due largely to the interest, 
local and Statewide, arising from sponsorship and support of semi-public 
non-profit organizations and public agencies. There are now twenty developed 
areas in the National Forests of the Intermountain Region, to which there 
were approximately 280,000 visitors in 1941. 


Admittedly, the Sun Valley development on and adjacent to the Sawtooth Forest 
was the Region 4 pioneer in the field of high class facilities for winter 
sports. It is a thoroughly successful enterprise that meets aspecial demand. 
However, strictly commercial developments could not be expected; nor were 
they available, to pave the way for programs necessary to serve the local 
publie in the many locations where opportunities existed and where there was 
a definite demand. Neither is it likely that numerous commercially sponsored 
developments would have been as enthusiastically supported as the programs 
sponsored by the local semi-public groups. 


In the main, the growth of winter sports developments has been through the 
leadership of the Forest Service in pioneering the field of opportunity, 
finding a desirable location in relation to the public to be served, deter- 
mining the problem of accessibility, and maintaining a cooperative attitude 
toward the local program. 


Winter sports associations were frequently formed to serve as the medium 
necessary for getting the program into action. Through their activities, 
sources of cooperation in each phase of the development were secured. Winter 
sports enthusiasts, including the membership of the outdoor organizations, 
represent a wide cross section of the local public. The importance of win- 
ter sports as apart of the local recreation program is therefore brought 
fully to the fore, resulting in wide participation and support. Community 
sponsorship also creates the incentive to obtain maximum use at minimum cost. 
A project for a winter sports association, if only that of building and op- 
erating a facility, generates enthusiastic adherents to the local program. 


The rapid devslopment of the Alta Winter Sports Area in the Wasatch Forest, 
southeast of Salt Lake City, is an interesting example. It is the result of 
many avenues of cooperation, including the winter sports association, the 
local chambers of commerce, city, county, CCC, WPA, and Forest Service with 
contributions from local commercial concerns, including the Denver & Rio Grande 
Railroad, and donations of land from three mining companies. There were 
93,000 visitors to this area in 1941. 


When recreation groups and civic leadership recognize that winter sports in 
the national forest environment is a part of the local year-round recreation 
program, the momentum of obtaining cooperation toward a development is great- 
ly accelerated and the winter sports program at minimum Federal expense is 
secure. Public recreation facilities become a truly democratic institution. 
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SPECIAL USE PERMITS FOR SKI RACES 


By G. 8. Wheeler, Assistant Forest Supervisor, White Mountain National Forest 


Located in the heavy snowbelt, easily 
accessible from Eastern population 
centers, and containing a third of 
the classified racing trails in the 
East, the White Mountain National 
Forest has long been a favorite 
spot for competitive skiing events. 
They not only attract a large number 
of competitors, but also a crowd of 
spectators. 


One example is the group of 2200 
spectators that gathered in Tuckerman 
Ravine, three miles from the nearest 
highway, to watch the "Inferno Race" 
from the summit of Mt. Washington to 
Pinkham Notch. This event was handled 
as a Special Use and wasso controlled 
that the spectators were evacuated 
from Tuckerman Ravine, on skis and on 
foot, down the three miles of intere- 
mediate ski trail in about an hour 
and a half with only three serious 
accidents. Without such control of 
the event, and especially the spec- 
tator traffic, experience indicates 
we would have had up to 25 serious 
accidents. 


To minimize accidents, place compet- 
itive skiing under better adminis- 
tration, and develop more effective 


cooperation between ski officials. 


and Forest Officers, ski races. on 
this Forest have been handled as 
Special Uses. No permits are issued 
unless the U. S. Eastern Amateur Ski 
Association has indicated the event 
is sanctioned, inasmuch as it does 
not seem practical to go through the 
formalities of permitting exclusive 
use of a trail every time some small 
group decides to run an event. The 
U.S.E.A.S.A. has been very coopera- 
tive in sanctioning events, and on- 
ly those of regional interest have 


received its approval. The organiza- 
tion sponsoring the event is given 
exclusive use of the trail or slope 
for that day, and the permit contains 
provisions covering the following 
points: 


1. The sponsoring organization's 
representative who will have full 
authority to make decisions for the 
permittee on the ground. 


2. The numberof first-aid crews the 
permittee and the Forest Service will 
provide, and the location of each, 
also the doctor provided by the club. 


3. Amount and type of first-aid 
equipment and who is to provide it. 


4. The size and type of ski patrol 
provided by the permittee to regulate 
spectator traffic and delay race in 
case of a serious accident. 


The control of skiing events through 
Special Use procedure has met with 
the continued approval of the ski 
clubs, inasmuch as they understand 
that their responsibility in sanc- 
tioning events includes safety of 
the spectators. It has cut the ac- 
cident rate onour winter sports areas 
nearly two-thirds. 
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"The production effort of 1914-18 . . . wasa magnif- 
icent accomplishment. But it was woefully incomplete. 
We had no adequate machinery for protecting our farm 
lands and our privately owned forests while we used 
them. 


"This time we have the plans, the understamimg, the 
machinery and the urgent need to do a complete job. 
We can guide our agricultural defense production along 
lines of the best use of land .. . produce with a 
minimum of waste .. . plan for and carry out needed 
readjustments in the post-war period... and even 
use the driving power of defense to bring about some 
much needed adjustments toward conservation. . ." 


-- Claude R. Wickard, Secretary of Agriculture, 


October 14, 1941 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Forest Service 


(Confidential -— Service) 
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THE FOREST SERVICE AND THE WAR EFFORT 


Our President has said, "We are now in this war. We are in it -- all the 
way." 


The full import of this has struck home to some of us who have already lost 
loved ones as a result of war, or have left homes and families and friends 
to serve on special projects or with the armed forces. To others the full 
Significance of the war remains to be realized, and there are many of us who 
wonder whether to stay put, to seek military service, or to change to some 
other Federal or industrial war work. 


All this involves making personal decisions. They may well be based on con- 
sidered values of alternatives one of which is work the Forest Service is 
doing or will be called upon to do. Hence this effort to set down -- simply 
and objectively -- a few things which may help us gauge the potential value 
of our own contributions as members of the Forest Service. 


Our organization was engaged in many indirect and direct defense efforts 
when the Secretary ordered that the whole Department be streamlined for war. 
The scope, character, and importance of many of our current activities are 
presented elsewhere in this issue. Those activities are changing daily, and 
more and newer assignments will come as a result of continuing surveys to 
determine what additional shifts can be made to activities that contribute 
more directly to the winning of the war and the peace. 


All of us realize that armed services require stronger backing than ever 
before. Looking farther ahead, the President has said "It is a part of our 
war effort . . . to conserve natural resources and keep in repair our nation- 
al plant." This is our responsibility with respect to the forest part of our 
national plant. This is where we are equipped and trained to serve. It is, 
we know, afield that includes the privately owned forest resource; that in- 
volves such assurances as will stop destructive forest practices on this 
land and keep it continuously productive: -- that, in short, and primarily, 
involves Nation-wide public regulation and community, State, and Federal 
ownership and management of much more forest land. 


We know, if we have kept our eyes and our ears and our minds open, that this 
conservation part of the war effort cannot be won if all march to the front 


lines. We also know, if we have kept our eyes ‘and our ears and our minds 
open, that more and more effort will be required from each of us in the For- 
est Service, and that each of us will have to draw increasingly on our own 
talents and our abilities. 


This, in brief, is the picture that has helped lessen some of my uncertainties 
in this war-torn world and, with the understanding that decision is a personal 
matter and rests with each one of us, I offer it for what it may be worth to 
others in the Forest Service who may still be wondering where and how they can 
make their greatest contribution to the winning of the war we are all in -- 


"all the way." 


FORESTRY REGIMENT INFORMATION 


) Vio Way ea Vee \ 


By Jno. D. Guthrie, CCC, Washington Office 


The Forest Service is receiving inquiries as to the possibility or plan to 
organize a forestry regiment similar to the 10th or 20th Regiments of Forest- 
ry Engineers of 1917-19. These letters have come from foresters outside and 
inside the Forest Service, from forestry students, and from men now in the 
armed forces. 


It is possible that these forestry inquiries may have originated from the fact 
that some Canadians are now organized into forestry battalions and are cut- 
ting and sawing forests in Scotland and England. The natural reaction to 
these inguiries from foresters is -- just where would a forestry regiment find 
service? It may be that if and when a need for the services of foresters 
arises, they would more likely be attached as specialists to combat engineer 
battalions and regiments serving in this country or possibly elsewhere in the 
Western Hemisphere. It is estimated that probably at least 100 foresters are 
now officers in various branches of the new Army. 


So far as the Forest Service now knows, or can find out, there is no proposal 
at present to organize a forestry regiment. It is known that at the end of 
the World War, Colonel Greeley, before his final discharge from theArmy, 
spent some time preparing a plan for possible use of foresters or forestry 
engineers in any future emergency, should there be a need for their special- 
ized services. This plan, like many other national defense plans, was mere- 
ly a part of the War Department's policy of having on hand plans of prepared- 
ness for any possible national emergency. It is understood that this Greeley 
plan has been revised more than once since 1919. 


In any case, it is heartening to know that some foresters are now in the 
Armed forces, and that many others are willing, even anxious, to serve the 
Nation in this period of emergency. 
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~, By David P. Godwin SAA 
“Fire Control, Washington ice 


The first official statement of the relation of the Forest Service to the 
world disturbance and to national defense was set forth in a letter dated 
November 14, 1939 from Mr. Silcox to the Assistant to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 
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This very thoughtful letter harked back to World War I and sought to draw 
wisdom and guidance for the present from the experience and errors of the 
past. It pointed out that there would be pressure for overcutting valuable 
forest lands, that there would be forceful influence to overgraze the western 
livestock ranges and that there would be heavy demands on forest research, 
particularly in the matter of wood products. It foresaw the prompt need for 
sound emergency programs to meet these impacts and, in the national defense, 
to provide full but wise use of these resources and facilities. 


Six weeks before the date of this first letter the military conguest of Poland 
had been completed. Thereafter ensued a period of six months of relative 
inaction on the battlefields of Europe -- referred to mistakenly as the "Phoney 
War." 


_ Then in April 1940 Norway and Denmark were invaded -- in May Holland, Belgium 
and France. In the Forest Service, as in other American groups devoted to 
some form of public service, an uneasiness was coming upon us -—- a stirring 
_ apprehension -- a feeling that our country would eventually become involved -- 
2 that the Forest Service should begin to do within its field all the things it 
3 could do. During May and June in the Washington Office a serious review and 
§ analysis was made of all our resources, facilities and skills, and asaresult 
_ of this analysis Mr. Clapp sent to the field a comprehensive statement on the 
B nosesbie ways in which the Forest Service could contribute to the national 
defense. 

We went to work. As the volume of these activities increased certain men in 
she Washington Office and in the Regions were detailed to the work -- part 
time or full. In some degree the duties of every member of the personnel are 
now affected by the war effort. 


In Washington innumerable contacts were established with persons and conmit- 
tees in new and old agencies in order to channelize and expedite the many 
transactions. With the Army it meant the several branches of the General 


Staff, the Air Corps, the Air Force Combat Command, the Signal Corps. the 
Engineer Corps, the Quartermaster Corps, the Parachute Battalions, the Chemi- 
cal Warfare Service and others. With the Navy similar contacts were made. 


The Office of Production Management (now incorporated in the War Production 


Board) is an agency with which we have had a very large volume of business. 
Negotiations have been continuous with its divisions of Priorities, Mining and 
Minerals, Lumber Research and Statistics, Industrial Conservation, Containers, 
Pulp and Paper. In the Office of Price Administration there have been active 
working relations with the Lumber and the Pulp and Paper Divisions. With the 
Office of Civilian Defense we have had dealings with regard to forest and 
rural fire control, fire equipment, aircraft warning service, Civil Air Patrol, 
protection of defense facilities. 


The tasks imposed by this expanded effort fell rather naturally into two cate- 
gories; the fieldof forest products, involving research and production, and the 
field of the administrative, protection and engineering facilities of the 
Forest Service organization, centrally and in the Regions. The functions of 
coordination and liaison in the former were assigned to George Trayer and in 
the latter to me. 


Perhaps the biggest of the jobs inthe protection and management field and the 
most widespread geographically is the intensification of fire control. Of all 
the problems facing the fire control executive, the shortage of manpower is 
most serious. The CCC, once a mainstay in fire suppression, is day to day 
being reduced in strength. The pool of available personnel both for the 
trained positions of Forest Guards and for fire fighting labor is shrinking 
rapidly. Men of requisite ages, in all sections, are moving out into indus- 
trial employment and the military services. Most of them cannot be held with- 
out higher wage rates and assurances of longer periods of employment. 


Every forest region is working feverishly to offset these losses. In many 
localities able-bodied citizens in their local communities are being recruited 
and trained to work in suppression and sometimes presuppression on call. This 
scheme of organized local cooperators is not new -- its revival and expansion 
will be a healthy achievement. In some regions students from colleges of 
forestry and engineering are being organized in suppression crews and inten- 
sively trained. From past experience it is known that they can turn out ex- 
ceptionally effective work. 


At the same time strenuous effort is being made to secure increased appropria- 
tions to intensify the protection of additional areas and defense facilities 
and to permit of general over-all strengthening of experienced fire control 
personnel and augmenting its eguipment wherever needed. 


Federal and State forestry participation in the Aircraft Warning Service, 
under the directionof the Air Force Combat Command, is, and can be toa larger 
degree, vitally important to defense. To date the Interceptor Commands have 
designated 372 Forest Service and State lookout stations on the West and 
East Coasts as key points in the master system, and the Secretary of War has 
requested the manning of these observation points on a three-shift, twenty- 
four hour watch. Commencing the day war was declared, 120 of these stations 
were put in operation. The balance await provision of Army funds. 
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During the last year the Forest Service has engaged in innumerable activities 
contributing to the war effort. In forwarding the "Food for Freedom" progran, 
Range Management has enlisted the cooperationof hundreds of small cooperative 
livestock associations to further the planof conservative stocking of ranges, 
increased marketings of livestock and closer culling of herds -- all designed 
to place both the industry and the range resource in best possible position 
for the long pull ahead. Also Forest Service personnel is working with nation- 
al, State, and county war boards and directly with the A.A.A. in adapting re- 
sults of research to its range conservation program. We are furnishing the 
War Department information on native plants suitable for camouflage purposes, 
and assisting local Army and Navy units in the selection of plants and in the 
use of suitable planting methods for air fields and other establishments in 
the arid country. 


Other National Forest activities (covered in detail in other articles) have 
received high praise from the military services and war production. Within 
the engineering field specialized information concerning motorized and radio 
eauipment has been made available, aprogramof military mapping is in progress, 
access roads to open up deposits of strategic minerals have been surveyed and 
constructed. Early demonstrations in the techniques and equipment of rough 
country parachute jumping aided the Army in launching of the Parachute Battal- 
ions. In the acquisition and use of land for varied military reguirements the 
Forest Service in record time made available to the Army a number of areas 
suitable for camps and maneuver and proving grounds, aggregating about a half 
million acres. 


Great efforts have been put forth by the Forest Service personnel -- even 
greater efforts will be called forth. There have been obstacles and discour- 
agements. Some of us have encountered indifference to offered contributions 
and have been aware of overlappings and parallelings of function. 


All of this is probably to be expected to some degree in most phases of a 
national effort rapidly expanding to such large proportions. But as we in the 
Forest Service go on with our war effort we will determinedly carry on these 
activities, and proceed to still greater ones -- with improved efficiency and 
deep satisfaction in increased contribution and accomplishment which are bound 
to come. 


PERSONNEL RATINGS 


A rule of thumb used by one agency for classifying personnel is said to be 
as follows: 


Bright and energetic 
Bright but lazy 
Stupid but energetic 
- Stupid and lazy 
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DOUBLE DUTY AT THE MADISON LAB 


By Donald G. Coleman, Information and Education, Forest Products Laboratory 


"TIME IS SHORT," in letters a foot 
high -- this is the production battle 
cry greeting all who now enter the 
lobby of the Forest Products Labora- 
tory. 


In those three words is expressed 
today's stepped-up tempo of Labora- 
tory activity. Brief, to the point, 
they have a meaning immeasurably big- 


ger than the letters which spell 
them out. They tell the story of 
the change that has come over the 
Laboratory in the past year -- the 


past six months; a change which has 
seen the disappearance, "for the du- 
ration," of the daily groups of vis- 
itors who once filed through its 
corridors, gazing curiously at ex- 
hibits, peering into testing rooms 
and laboratories, listening to the 
explanatory words of guides. 
Today those groups are gone. To vis- 
itors concerned with war’ problems 
the message speaks for itself. But, 
if its meaning is not at once clear, 
a receptionist politely explains that 
their business is to be transacted 
as swiftly as possible so that atten- 
tion may be turned to other pressing 
problems. 


To the men and women of the staff, 


that phrase has made itself felt in 
other ways. For them, time is not 
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only short, it has become suddenly 
more precious than ever. The trained 
technicians, the chemists, engineers, 
and foresters who work here with wood 
have found their peacetime pursuits 
and programs interrupted, the direc- 
tionof their research reshaped, their 
talents turned to new ends and purposes. 
War has lent a new significance to 
their tasks and the odors’ issuing 
from scores of chemical benches and 
the clank of testing machines give 
stark evidence that the staff has 
accepted its new assignments with a 
fire of enthusiasm. 


Field trips, other than those neces- 
sary to the proper functioning of the 
Laboratory in its war role, have been 
drastically reduced. Requests for 
speakers at conventions, banquets, 
and similar gatherings are politely 
turned down. 


The problems which now monopolize 
time and attention deal directly with 
the Nation's war effort. They are 
concerned with the development of 
military machines and plant; _ ship- 
ping and packaging of all sorts of 
war material from Lend-Lease cheese 
to airplanes and tanks; uses for 
lumber, plywood, glues, plastics, and 
other wood products, including "com- 
preg" and "impreg,” developed 
here; better charcoal for gas masks; 
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substitutes for Mediterranean 
and so on, down a list that 
almost daily. 
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For instance: In August 1941, rep- 
resentatives of virtually all of 
America's foremost aircraft manufac- 
turers gathered at the Laboratory to 
help lay out a program of research de- 
signed to assist them in the building 
of wood aircraft for training purposes. 
Metal shortages developing from the 
enormously expanded aircraft produc- 
tion program necessitated this move. 
Since then, more than 25 reports have 
been issued, based on Laboratory re- 
search, dealing with aircraft design, 
the use of lumber for various air- 
plane parts, the cutting, selection, 
seasoning, and gluing of plywood and 
solid wood, the buckling of plywood, 
nail gluing, possible uses for 
"compreg" and "impreg," and other 
subjects. As quickly as research 
progress warrants, additional reports 
on these and other subjects will be 
prepared for the aircraft and other 
industries engaged in war production. 


The Container Division of the Army 
Ordnance Department has commissioned 
the Laboratory's Container staff to 
revise and redesign its wood boxes 
and crates for the shipment of army 
materiel to the fighting zones abroad. 
A considerable expansion of the con- 
tainer staff has already resulted, 
and one building has been assigned to 
this research. Several field con- 
Sultants are continually visiting 
Army arsenals, warehouses, supply 
depots, proving grounds, and shipping 
ports to supervise the packaging and 
Shipping of the Nation's fighting 
Sinews. The job of this army of the 
Laboratory is to insure that our tools 
of war will reach their destinations-- 
sound, ready for instant unpacking 
and assembly. 


Other needs of the Nation at war call- 
ing for attention involve the substi- 
tution of wood for other materials -- 
notably metals -- in construction, 
machinery, and a host of other con- 
Sumer and producer goods not directly 
connected with war materials. One Lab- 
oratory staff manhas been assigned to 
the Office of Production Management in 
Washington, D. C., to advise on such 
substitutions. Numerous requests 
stream directly to the Laboratory for 
Similar advice from harried manufac- 
turers who are trying to keep peace- 
time businesses afloat during the 
emergency with substitutes derived 
from wood. Prominent among these are 
manufacturers of plastics whose allot- 
ments of phenolic resins have been 
curtailed and who must find substi- 
tubes requir ing less resin.) Phe 
Laboratory's hydrolized wood plastic, 
requiring 30 to 50 percent less resin, 
is one answer to their problem. 


The above is only a sketchy outline 
of some of the activities being under- 
taken at the Laboratory during the 
emergency. Many other phases of its 
work likewise deal directly with the 
Nation's wartime needs, both military 
and domestic. Doubtless, as new needs 
become felt, the scope of this work will 
expand further. Among the possibili- 
ties are the expanded use of wood 
alcohol, wood tar, and other deriva- 
tives; development of wood-burning 
gasogene engines, the broadening of 
species utilizable for paper and pulp 
production; more economical methods of 
burning wood for fuel, and so on. 


Whatever the demands upon its’ time 
and energies, the Laboratory stands 
ready to do its utmost with the 
tasks assigned to it. For today 
there is really only one job, which 
the Lab shares with the rest of the 
Nation: to win the war. 
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FEDERAL ACQUISITION AND LAND USE FOR MILITARY PURPOSES 
By L. F. Kneipp, Assistant Chief, Washington Office 
One twelfth of the land area of the 48 States is now national-forest land; 


more than one-tenth is within national-forest boundaries. Therefore it is 
natural that the defense agencies, to satisfy some of their needs for land, 


should turn to the National Forests. In two cases a formal change in land 
status has been deemed necessary; in. others rights of use have been regarded 
as adequate. To remove the conflict of private lands interspersed among the 


Federal holdings, the defense agencies in a number of cases have provided 
funds with which to acauire such lands, but asked the Forest Service to con- 
duct all or part of the work of acquisition. 


In June 1940, Congress authorized the transfer to the War Department of the 
320,236 acres comprising the Choctawhatchee National Forest, Florida, for use 
in aerial maneuvers; the War Department requested the Forest Service to ap- 
praise, develop title data, and negotiate for 206 tracts of intermingled 
private land, aggregating 40,693 acres and valued at $285,910. This work now 
has been substantially accomplished. 


In July 1940, Congress authorized the transfer to the War Department of 64,328 
acres of national-forest land in the DeSoto National Forest, Mississippi, for 
use inconnection with Camp Shelby, and the War Department requested the Forest 
Service to appraise, develop title data, and negotiate for 101 tracts totaling 
9,952 acres and valued at $152,364. This work also has been accomplished. 


In November 1940, the War Department requested the use of 19,534 acres of 
national-forest land in the Gasconade Division of the Mark Twain National For- 
est, Missouri, and asked the Forest Service to appraise, do title work, and 
negotiate for 53,476 acres of intermingled or adjoining private lands valued 
at $1,280,876. This job also has now been substantially accomplished. Fort 
Leonard Wood, which occupies the area, probably will be permanent and the 
Status of the area probably will be changed by Act of Congress. 


Later the War Department reauested the use of about 60,000 acres of national- 
forest lands within five separate parts of the Kisatchie National Forest, 
Louisiana, in connection with Camp Polk, Camp Claiborne, Camp Livingstone, 
Leesville Artillery Range, and Air Corps School. Forest Service cooperation 
in the acquisition of the intermingled or related private lands was reques- 
ted amd extended. Thus far the Service has appraised 152 tracts, aggregating 
33,902 acres and valued at $231,000. The ultimate extent of the work will 
depend upon final determination of the lands actually needed for military 
purposes. 


More recently, the Navy Department has requested the use of a part of the 
Croatan National Forest, North Carolina, and a bill to change its status is 
now before Congress. Within the area only 465 acres thus far have been ac- 
ouired for national-forest purposes, but the Navy Department has solicited 
the services of the Forest Service abstracting organization for the title 
work on 7,582 acres of related lands. That service is now being rendered. 
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To determine the feasibility of en- 
larging rifle ranges for Camp Ogle- 
thorpe, Georgia, the Forest Service 
has examined and reported upon three 
different areas of from 5,000 to 
7,000 acres, but final area selection 
has not been made and actual acoui-~ 
sition has not yet been initiated. 


Other areas made available to the War 
Department include 110,000 acres in 
the Los Padres National Forest, 
Seta roruins 7 ,i7r acres: in. the 
Caribbean National Forest, Puerto 
Blea 2a,f67 acres “in the “Ocala 
National Forest, Florida; 140 acres 
in the Sabine National Forest, Texas; 
and 100,000 acres inthe Targhee and 
Gallatin National Forests, Idaho and 
Montana. 


From time to time the defense agencies 
may need other areas of national- 
forest land; and the Forest Service 
has reported anumber believed to be 
suitable for various defense purpos- 
es. A year or more ago, the Forest 
Service adopted and announced the 
principle that where national-forest 
lands were adapted to defense uses, 
and other eoually or more suitable 
Sites could not be obtained with 
equal promptness and economy, the 
Forest Service would cooperate in all 
practicable ways in effectuating such 
legislative changes inland status or 
grants of rights of occupancy as 
might be deemed necessary by the 
defense agency concerned. Its con- 
sideration of all requests for uses 
of national-forest lands by defense 
agencies has been governed by that 
principle. 


"ACTION ON THE GROUND" 


By Russell W. Beeson, War Activities, 
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When he came into the 
house a half hour later I asked him 
if he knew what was going on. His 
reply, without a trace of excitement, 
was "Yeah, we're at war with Japan." 
His acceptance of the news was a 
reflection of:. the: attitude of 
Californians who have anticipated a 
war with Japan for several genera- 
tions. Without doubt, Region 5 has 
been influenced by this expectation, 
which has resulted in caution and 
has induced preparedness. The 
following is a very brief summary of 
action that has been taken and fu- 
ture plans in so far as they can be 
foreseen at this time. 
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the street. 


At the reguest of the Fourth Inter- 
ceptor Command, the Forest Service 
had coordinated the organization of 
130 Federal, State, and county look- 
outs as ground observation posts of 
the Aircraft Warning Service. A test 
maneuver was planned for December 11 
to 16. As luck would have it, how- 
ever, we had planned for immediate 
activation in caseof emergency, and 
all the Interceptor Command had to 
do was telegraph the units concerned 
to put on the men. Forest adminis- 
trators did a good job and most of the 
posts were manned on December 8. 


Recently the Forest Service has been placed in direct administrative control 
of observation posts manned by forest agencies. During the coming summer the 
coverage will be enlarged to double the number of posts now in use. We are 
not only giving the Interceptor Command a lift but are also helping protect 
the forests from sabotage by airplane. 


Organization for protection of public utilities was almost complete on Decem- 
ber 7. During the fall some 200 areas around dams and powerhouses had been 
closed to public use. Forest Supervisors knew accurately the inadequacies in 
this organization and on December 7 placed men where they were needed. These 
men were later replaced, when the companies andthe Army could complete organ- 
ization for the protection of key utilities. Guards were placed at all powder 
houses and caches. Powder was moved as quickly as possible to central loca- 
tions where 24-hour guard service is maintained. 


It was a lucky break for California that war came in midwinter. Foresters 
need not be told of the dangers of fire sabotageor the disasters which might 
follow great burns. Organization to meet this emergency is rapidly taking 
shape. The California Fire Disaster Plan, inaugurated early in 1941, is com- 
bining the facilities of all fire services, urban, rural and mountain, into 
one unit. This organization will make it possible to concentrate all the re- 
sources of manpower and eauipment wherever they may be needed. At present 
some of our tankers are oncall for emergency service incities which might be 
subjected to bombing. The Office of Civilian Defense has been furnished with 
reports describing the fire problem faced by Region 5. Also estimates of funds 
needed to meet emergency conditions have been furnished this agency. Needed 
reinforcements to the present organization will cost about 4.4 million dollars. 


The Fire Disaster Plan is onlyasmall part of the activities of the Califor- 
nia State Council of Defense. Eight State committees deal with all problems 
of protection of people and resources. Forest Service men are on a majority 
of the county committees. All of our resources pertaining to housing and 
housekeeping equipment are included in the State inventory. If evacuation of 
coast cities should be required our camps and housekeeping equipment, beds, 
blankets, cooking outfits, tentage et cetera will help fill the need. 


The California U.S.D.A. War Board is confronted with many tough problems in 
assisting farmers to reach 1942 production goals. In spite of difficulties, 
however, farmers are really "going to town" in production of milk, eggs, 
meats, fruits and vegetables for "Food for Freedom." Lumbermen are also doing 
their part. The California lumber quota of 2.2 billion board feet in 1942 
has been reached in 1941. At the county level, where most of the work must 
be done, 38 Forest Officers are actively participating. 


Region 5 has constructed firebreaks and roads and cooperated in fire control 
at several Army camps. Post-war planning also is receiving attention. 


Space available has permitted only a bare mention of many activities. Of the 
future who can say? The situation reminds me of a picture often seen at a 
fire camp -- a CCC foreman carefully looking over his boys and their equipment 
then quietly saying with just a little pride creeping into his voice, "0O-K. 
Boys -- Let's Go." 
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FOREST SERVICE JUMPER ENLISTED AS MARINE CORPS PARACHUTIST 


A young Montanan who parachuted 18 times last summer into some of the State's 
worst forest fires has traded his "smoke jumping" outfit for a Marine Corps 
uniform. He is Bill Musgrove, 24, of White Sulphur Springs, for seven years 
a Forest Service employee, and the first Marine Corps parachutist to enlist 
in Montana. 


To insure his enlistment as a high-diving leatherneck, the future soldier of 
the clouds brought a letterof recommendation from A. G. Lindh of Missoula, in 
charge of fire control for Region 1 of the U. S. Forest Service. The note to 
the recruiters stated Musgrove was an excellent jumper. 


After doctors gave him their "0. K.", he remarked he wanted to get in on the 
"ground floor and see some action. I'd like to also get over there in the 
Pacific and jump down on some of those Japs." 


--— Montana Standard, Butte, Montana 


MEN AND MOUNTAINS 


The U. S. Board on Geographic Names has approved Region 6's proposal that a 
peak in the Siskiyou National Forest be named in honor of the late James H. 
Billingslea, Supervisor of the Siskiyou when he retired in 1932. The honor 
was well merited by outstanding service on the Lolo, Snoqualmie, Apache, Olym- 
pic and Siskiyou Forests. A graduate of the University of Washington, Bil- 
lingslea served with distinction as a 2nd Lieutenant in the 10th Engineers. 


The Board also has before it a recommendation, originating with Region 1, that 
the name Flint Mountain be officially applied toapreviously unnamed point on 
the Continental Divide, on the boundary between the Lolo and Lewis and Clark 
National Forests. This would be in honor of the late Howard Flint, who died 
in 1935 while accompanying a scientific expedition down the Salmon River in 
Idaho. Mr. Flint was a pioneer in advocating the use of aircraft for fire 
fighting and other administrative purposes. 
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OFF FOR WAR DUTY 


416988 


Five Forest Service girls from the Washington Office who volunteered 
for special war work at Trinidad. After a short course of training 
with the War Department they anticipate being on their way. 

Left to right: Lucile Montgomery (CCC); Lael McGindley (R); Peggy 
O'Neill (R); Ruby Bergren (I &E); and Louise Wright (CCC). 


FOREST FOLK WHO RETIRED IN FEBRUARY AND MARCH 


Region 1. William A. Matthews, Administrative Assistant, Bitterroot Forest, 
Montana; after 15 years in the Service -- all on the Bitterroot. 


Region 2. Paul D. Irwin, District Forest Ranger, San Juan Forest, Colorado; 
after 25 years in the Service -- all on the San Juan. 


Region 6. Albert Baker, District Forest Ranger, Umatilla Forest, Oregon; 
after 36 years in the Service. 


William 0. Harriman, Forest Supervisor, Fremont Forest, Oregon; 
after 32 years in the Service. 
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ROADS, MAPS, AND MACHINES 


By T. W. Norcross, Chief, 


Mechanized warfare calls for engi- 
neering work, for engineers and for 
technicians in all fields. The Na- 
tion's wareffort, which now goes far 
beyond defense, includes a long list 
of activities identical with or very 
Similar to the regular work of the 
Engineering Division of the Forest 
Service. 


In the aggregate, substantial assist- 
ance has been given to the War and 
Navy Departments, Office of Production 
Management, Office of Emergency Man- 
agement, and other defense agencies. 
Designs of bridges and other struc- 
tures have been furnished. Surveys 
and plans of relatively small areas 
have been made. Maps, photographs, 
and technical handbooks have been 
made available. A very large mount 
of photography including photostats, 
line prints and aerial pictures has 
been handled for defense agencies, 
particularly the Army and Office of 
Emergency Management. 


Roads. Many of the minerals so ur- 
gently needed for war operations are 
located in the National Forests. 
Chrome, which formerly came from the 
Far East as ballast, now can be ob- 
tained from mines in remote sections 
of the Forests of the Northwest. 
Among other high priority minerals to 
be taken from the Forests are tungsten, 
lead, zinc, copper, manganese, mag- 
nesium, antimony, mercury, vanadium 
and even tin. Access to these mines 
involves a large amount of new road 
construction of the type which the 
Forest Service has been handling for 
many years. Experience in building 
thousands of miles insures’ speedy 
completion. The necessary trained 
organization and equipment are on 
hand for the work. Lack of funds is 
the principal reason why only three 


Engineering, Washington Office 


Such access roads have been under-= 
taken to date. 


Mats. The War Department has ‘ound 
that, for certain strategic areas, 
large scale, highly accurate, topo- 


graphic maps are required as soon as 
possible. Congress has approved an ap- 
propriation. Following the specifi- 
cations and under the general direc- 
tion and inspection of the War Depart- 
ment, the actual mapping willbe per- 
formedby the Forest Service and four 
other Federal agencies. While the pro- 
ject is much smaller than originally 
proposed, the 4300 square miles (an 
area nearly as large as Connecticut) 
assigned to the Forest Service for map- 
ping constitute an abnormally diffi- 
cult job. It is plamed to use in this 
work stereoplot ting machi:es designed 
by members of the Forest Service. 


Machines. Field mechani 1_ shops 
have been thrown open for «“mergency 
use. CCC enrollees have been trained 
in equipment repair, in ma: ine shop 


work and in drafting, so that they 
marht serve. ins Pedenal or... private 
plants manufacturing @?ieiise equip- 


ment. The desigi, and data on the 
Forest Service portable power saw have 
been furnished to the Engineer Corps 
and investigated by it. A Sno-motor 
also developed by the Service at the 
Engineering Equipment Laboratory for 
hauling loads over deep snow has beer 
purchased by the War Department. 


Towers. Fo. use at Army bombing 
fields, many standé#rd Forest Service 
steel lookout towers have been pur- 
chased through the Service. 


The work done serves asafair sample 
of what could be accomplished on a 
much larger scale if and when requests 
are made. 
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Wherever or whenever this war involves wood, George W. Traye 
is almost sure to be in the picture either in front leading 
the procession or in the rear pushing so hard that the fro 
ranks are speeded up more than they had intended. Some t ime 
he is on the side lines in a consulting capacity handing o : 
meaty information as to why and how wood should be used or why 
it should not be used -- let the chips fall where they may. 


George's ordinary job is Chief of the Division of Forest Products 
His additional and special job is liaison man between the Forest 
, Service and the War, Navy, and other Government Departments in mat- 
_ ters involving the use of wood or wood products for war purposes. 
His fitness for both of his jobs rests on a solid foundation. 


Born November 3, 1888 at Lansing, Iowa, where he attended grade and 
high school, George went on to the University of Wisconsin, receiv- 
ing a B. §S. degree in 1912. For two years after leaving school he 
was occupied as a surveyor and engineer on Mississippi River im- 
provement work with the Army Engineers. Following the footsteps of 
his father, a building contractor, George then became Chief Enginee 
for the LaCrosse Steel & Construction Company at LaCrosse, Wiscon 
sin. Two years of this, followed by a brief period of employment 
TH by the Anaconda Copper Mining Company at Anaconda, Montana, and he 
5 entered the Army -- serving two years with Co. F. 28th Engineer: 
in the AEF in France -- where he saw real fighting first as a pri- 
vate and later asaFirst Lieutenant. On leaving the army he broad- 
ened his knowledge of mathematics asamember of the faculty of the 
University of Wisconsin, adding to his previous degree that o 
Civil Engineer. 


i if 


George joined the staff of the Forest Products Laboratory in 1920. And here 
under the tutelage of John Newlin, his contributions dealing with wood as 
structural material were many and varied. Some were simple straightforwar¢ 
statements about the best way to build ahouse, others dealt with such things 
as bolted joints and timber connectors and were intended for constructiol 
engineers. Still other especially outstanding contributions had to do wit 
the theory and practice of the design of wood parts in aircraft. Here the 
atmosphere was more rarefied and resulted in publications of the Nationa 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics which dealt with such things as the elastic 
instability of members having sections common in aircraft construction, an¢ 
the deflection of beams as affected by shear deformations. 


Since coming to Washington, some five years ago, George has become busier an¢ 
busier and the calls for information about wood -- how much, how many, ho 
and why -- have increased to such an extent that it was necessary to expan 
his office to include talent from the Laboratory, the Regions, and the Forest 
Experiment Stations. Inquiries range over a wide field: How much birch de 
we have that is suitable for veneer for aircraft plywood? Is the Governmen 
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justified in loaning money for the establishment of a sawmill in one of the 
West Indies to furnish lumber for our bases? Is laminated wood suitable for 
the keels of speed boats? How about cork-bark pine as a factor in the cork 
shor tage? Should spiral-grain be considered in the inspection of army-cot 
parts? Best treatment of wood to retard the spreadof fire due to incendiary 
bombs? How about increasing the use of mahogany to help our neighbors? How 
about cutting out the use of mahogany due to shortage in ship bottoms? And 
so on and so on. 


Sometimes George and his cohorts have the answer pronto and sometimes they can 
get it inashortor long time and again there is no answer and never will be. 


George's committee assignments take a lot of his time, including membership 
on: Subcommittee on Miscellaneous Materials and Accessories (National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics); Standards Council, American Standards 
Association; Department Patent Committee; Central Housing Committee on Re- 
search, Design, and Construction; Graduate School Committee, Department of 
Physical Science; Central Housing Committee on Prefabrication; Advisory Com- 
mittee to the Pulp and Paper Sectionof0O.P.M.; and Chairman, Working Commit- 
tee on Agriculture's Production Goals for Forest Products. 


A dynamo of force and energy, George 
is irrepressible and a high calibre 
-persuader -- needing only a_ toehold 
of engineering data that he knows is 
sound to build a shining edifice for 
the good of mankind. Given only a 
couple of hundred thousand or maybe 
a million and he'11 make said edifice 
real. 


Invariably along about October every 
fall, George gets a far away look in 
his eye. Visitors notice that his 
mind seems to wander and his gaze fo- 
cuses on a picture of Mallard ducks 
that hangs on his office wall. Then 
suddenly George is gone -- decamped 
with his boyhood buddies. They pump 
out the family house boat; the party 416648 
ends up inaMississippi River swamp; 

and a thoroughly good time is had by all but the ducks. After George gets 
back and has had a chance to recover he is at least as good as new. 


Trayer recently built and moved into anew home at 624 Oakland Terrace, Alex- 
andria, Virginia. Short on sticks for the fireplace George dispatched his 
two sons, William 10 and George 12, to see what they could gather from the 
surrounding wooded areas and drag in. When the boys returned with a consid- 
erable quantity the wood expert took one look. "Green wood" he ejaculated. 
"My boys bring in green fire-wood!" 


-- H. S. Betts, Forest Products, 
Washington Office 
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EMERGERCY FIRE PROTECTION FOR FORESTS, FOREST INDUSTRY AND 
STRATEGIC DEFENSE FACILITIES ENDANGERED BY INFLAMMABLE FOREST COVER 


By Chas. L. Tebbe, Forest Products, Washington Office 


In the early part of October 1941, Major General L. D. Gasser, Assistant 
Director in Charge of Civilian Protection, Office of Civilian Defense called 
a meeting of federal land management agencies together with officials of the 
War and Navy Departments, Office of Production Management, and Federal Power 
Commission, to consider an emergency fire protection program for natural re-—- 
sources. General Gasser's proposal called for detailed requirements and plans 
to be submitted by various resource agencies and anticipated that Federal 
funds made available to OCD would be allocated to the resource agencies on the 
basis of need. 


The resource protection job was classified under four major headings as fol- 
lows, and responsibility for each was vested in appropriate functional groups 
or subcommittees: 


1. Timber and related resources (Departments of Interior and Agriculture). 
2. Minerals (Department of Interior). 

3. Foodstuffs and storage (Department of Agricuiture). 

4. Water -- power and irrigation (Federal Power Commission with advisory 


members from Interior, Agriculture, and Corps of Engineers). 


AS a prerequisite to the securing of funds, stress was laid upon the need for 
a resource inventory and protection program limited strictly to resources and 
facilities important in the defense effort. A 10-day deadline for submission 
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f data precluded anything but a Washington Office job. 


The timber report presented resource data by States and where possible by 
forest survey or other units within States -- the commercial forest area, 
timber volume, number and output of forest industries, etc. Accompanying 
these data were two State maps, one showing the location of forest industry 
and the high, medium and low areas of lumber and pulp production. The other 
showed the areaof Federal, State and private land protected and unprotected. 
Charts and tables showed area protected and unprotected, Federal, State and 
private funds currently available for fire protection with notation of addi- 
tional sums required. 


These data showed a fire control need for additional Federal funds in the 
amount of $16,364,000 for the remainder of F. Y. 1942 and 1943, of which 
$15,039,000 is for expenditure onNational Forest and State and private lands. 
It is planned that the objective of emergency protection of forests, forest 
industry and strategic facilities located in or adjacent to forest areas will 
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(a) An intensification and strengthening of present protection efforts 
in areas most critical to the defense program which are now under 
c. ganized protection. 


(b) Organizing special protection for defense industries, life lines 
and military areas located in forest areas not now protected. 


(c) Maintenance of the present standard of protection on forest areas 
now under organized protection. 


The estimates were forwarded to the Office of Civilian Defense in November 
1941 and have since been combined with those of the other resource groups for 
Submission by OCD to the Bureau of the Budget. 


With an abnormally difficult fire season approaching, the need for strengthen- 
ing fire control is acute and the Regions are submitting estimates covering 
the situation resulting from the declaration of war. If the OCD proposal 
lags, these may be presented in lieu thereof for consideration in the next 
deficiency appropriation. 


INGENUITY AND A NEW USE FOR THE UNIFORM 


Two soldiers were sent out from one of the neighboring fields to test out 
Some ammunition among which were tracer bullets. The soldiers picked out a 
high washed bank near the mouth of the Santa Ana River and, after getting 
permission from the representative of the land owner, proceeded to set up 
their machine gun. Upon completion of their task they noticed a fire burn- 
ing above the area which they had been using as a target. One of the tracer 
bullets had ricocheted and started the fire in a patch of moss and duff. 


The alarm was turned in by cooperators and the Ranger drove to the nearest 
point which was about one hundred and fifty yards from the reported fire. 
No fire was visible but instead, the Ranger saw a couple of men actively 
cavorting around the area where the fire was supposed to have been. Nothing 
was particularly strange about this except that two men were dancing around 
in their BVD's like a couple of fairy nymphs out of a storybook who had come 
to frolic on the woodland green. The Ranger not quite believing in fairy 
tales seized the handiest shovel with full expectations of entering into 
combat duty with a couple of screwballs. Upon arriving at the area only the 
smouldering remnants of a fire were visible and the two soldiers were climb- 
ing back into their fatigue clothes which they had been using in lieu of 
other hand tools to beat out the fire. This proves that the ingenuity of the 
American soldier is still something to be feared by all enemies. 


-- L. A. Horton, "California Ranger" R-5 
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WAR AND THE WESTERN RANGE 


By W-. R- Chapline, Chief, Range Research, Washington Office 


To western stockmen, the Forest Service -- and all other agencies concerned 
with grazirg -- the business of providing adequate mat, wool and hide supplies 
for our part in the new world conflict, presents a real challenge. Sustained 
high produc;ic.1 must be achieved and the mistakes of World War I not repeated. 


Beef consumption per capita increased from 62.5 pounds in1940 to 70.8 pounds 
in 1941. War-s:srength Army and Navy, heavy industry at full blast on planes, 
tanks, ships and guns, and additional money in the pockets of workers, all 
indicate higher beef consumption for the duration. Unless beef supplies are 
increased and ceilings clamped down, prices will rise higher. 


As compared with the 1935-39 average of 575 million pounds, apparel wool used 
in United States mills in 1941 amounted to a billion pounds. Our 1941 record 
wool crop of 465 million pounds was less than half the need. Only about 150 
million pounds of Australian wool are now in Government storage. In view of 
this, civilian consumption of wool has already been limited. Hide supplies 
are also drastically taxed to meet wartime needs for shoes and other leather 
goods. 


High meat and wool prices, intensified demand, a liberal loan policy, and the 
patriotic urge for greater production, caused cattle inthe 17 Western States 
to increase from 29 million head in 1915 to 34 million in 1919. Stock sheep 
moved from 26 to 27 million. In spite of greater forage production on irri- 
gated lands, feed supplies fell far short of matching pyramided livestock 
numbers. And much of the resultant range depletion, accelerated erosion, and 
financial and social misfortunes is still uncorrected. 


After downward adjustments during droughts numbers of livestock again, in 
recent years, have increased rapidly. Agricultural Marketing Service prelim- 
inary unpublished estimates show over 33 million cattle in the 17 Western 
States on January 1, 1942, practically equal to the World War I peak; and 
40.5 million sheep and lambs, with 37 million stock sheepini941, far exceed 
1919 numbers and are still increasing. 


To meet prescribed marketing goals, 1942 cattle sales from the 11 Western 
States must increase approximately 17 percent over 1940 figures. Marketings 
from the 6 Plain States must be lifted approximately 40 percent. In setting 
these goals the Department visualizes not only additiomal reasonably priced 
meat and hide supplies meeded, but a practical and planwise means of selling 
an animal for every calf produced, thus keeping numbers of livestock in rea- 
Sonable Lalance with forage and feed as well. With present heavy stocking, 
one dry year would seriously decrease calf and lamb crops, reduce growth of 
animals and wool, and result in dangerous consequences. 


Practice of the soundest management is the only possible answer. Effective 


balance between range forage, supplemental feed, and numbers of animals is 
vital. With high prices and ready takings of poor quality animals, herds can 
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be profitably culled to the advantage of both producer and consumer. And 
better animals, on full feed, under the best care and management will assure 
maximum per unit production. 


In achievement of the needed livestock production the Forest Service is heav- 
ily counted on to play avital role. Briefly summarized our expected contri- 
butions to this wartime range effort are as follows: (1) attainment and 
maintenance of the best possible range management on the National Forests 
(2) keeping range research moving and productive (3) making needed range in- 
formation available promptly (4) encouraging reseeding wherever practicable 
(5) assisting other agencies whenever and wherever called upon, and (6) serv- 
ing in every possible additional capacity toward keeping the range war produc- 
tion effort on an even and stable keel. 


THE SOUTH'S DUAL PURPOSE PINES 


26687) 


Vital naval stores and pulpwood for Uncle Sam, cash for southern farmers from 
southern pines. This year's naval stores production goal has been stepped up 
58 percent over 1941. Acid stimulation of freshly chipped slash pine faces 
has yielded increases up to 70 percent. Large scale testing, demonstration 
and education in the use of the technioue is being cooperatively organized by 
the Southern Station and State and Private Forestry of Region 8 for Forest 
Service administration under the AAA program. Southern pines are also being 
relied on for a large share of the tremendous 1942 osuota of pulpwood. 


PACKAGING THE NATION'S FOOD 


By A. E. Schneider, Forest Products, Washington Office 


"For want of a nail a kingdom was lost!" The lesson contained in this lament 
finds specific application to more than one of today's war problems. In pack- 
aging the Nation's food, the lesson has particular significance. It is only 
natural to feel that the production and processing of foodstuffs are the two 
keystones in feeding the Nation and its friends. And there is no denying the 
importance of both phases of keeping bellies filled. But Colorado sugar beets 
would never leave Colorado, California oranges would never leave California, 
and Chicago meats would never leave Chicago packing plants were it not for 
sacks, boxes, crates, cartons, barrels, and other packages and packaging 
materials plus, of course, means of transportation. 


The shipping container portion of this third phase of keeping people fed is 
much more than acasual aspect of our present all-out war effort. It resolves 
into assuring an adequate and well balanced supply of packaging materials for 
both domestic and Lend-Lease foodstuffs. The problem is magnified by the de- 
mands for packaging materials for products other than food. The problem as a 
whole, of course, has its source in the fact that 1942 plans for the produc- 
tion of both food and non-food items are generally greatly in excess of pre- 
vious production ceilings. 


To insure that needed packaging materials for foodstuffs would receive war- 
ranted attention, the Department, through its Office of Agricultural Defense 
Relations, set up a committee in each of the 22 major commodity fields to 
consider packaging needs. The Forest Service, through its Division of Forest 
Products, has worked with the Office of Agricultural Defense Relations in 
translating numbers of containers, by kinds and constructions, into terms of 
raw material requirements such as lumber, veneer, tight and slackbarrel staves 
and headings, paperboard, paper, iron and steel for nails, rivets and hoops. 
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e quantities thus computed forma partial basis for determining total pack- 

e material requirements and the demands to be made on the various packaging 
material industries during the current year. Used in conjunction with plant 
capacity data, which the Forest Service is also assisting to obtain, working 
guides are established which serve to indicate the degree to which needs may 
be satisfied with present plant capacity, amd the directionin which the sub- 
stitution of one packaging material for another could and should take place. 
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In addition, the Service, through the Forest Products Laboratory, continues 
to help shippers of food products in the container specification field. The 
watchword here is that every damaged can, broken barrel of powdered milk, and 
spoiled cheese caused by faulty packaging is a deadweight drag on effective 
production -- a drag all the more costly because it could have been avoided. 


Clear recognition of a problem is the first essential step in its solution. 
The above described action is an indication that the Department has seen the 
magnitude of the food packaging -- as well as the food production -- problem. 
With present planning being followed by the indicated necessary action, future 
historians shall never be able truthfully to write "For want of apackage the 
Nation was lost!” 
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FOREST 'MATERIEL' -- EXPECTATIONS AND REQUIREMENTS 


By L-. N. Ericksen, Forest Products, Washington Office 


Forest products have already played 
a leading part in releasing manpower 
and industrial facilities for critical 
military production purposes; and, if 
indications are borne out, they will 
soon be indispensable in -the direct 
military field. In addition to our 
own _reguirements, the United States 
is supplying large quantities of lum- 
ber, veneer, plywood and other timber 
items to all other nations with whom 
we are joined in the war effort. 


So far there have been no serious 
Shortages or difficulties in supplying 
the needed forest products. Except 
for construction lumber and timbers, 
the heavy demands as yet have not made 
themselves felt. For example, as the 
huge industrial production involved 
in the war program gets under way on 
a full scale basis there will be in- 
creasing, tremendous demands for box 
and crating material. It is estimated 
that 1942 requirements for this pur- 
pose alone will approximate 6.5 bil- 
lion board feet -- half again as much 
as was used in 1940. In the case of 
pulp and paper products the 1942 de- 
mand for domestic pulpwood is expected 
to reach 15.8 million cords. This is 
more than twice the production of 
pulpwood in 1936 and a million and 4 
half cords over i941 production. 


Use of wood in aircraft is also on a 
constant upward curve. Great Britain 
uses wood to amuch greater extent in 
aircraft than does the United States. 
But its use is now being extended here 
and the combined needs of this country 
and its allies will undoubtedly re- 
Quire all the Sitka spruce of aircraft 
quality that canbe produced; as well 
as large quantities of carefully culled 
and selected domestic hardwoods. High 
grade hardwoods are particularly in 


demand due to asudden revived inter- 
est in wooden airplane propellers. 


The small, fast "mosquito" boats which 
have recently received credit for 
Successful attacks on Japanese naval 
vessels are of wood construction and 
mine sweepers, Sub-chasers, assault 
boats, barges and pontoons are also 
being built of wood -- both solid and 
plywood. With the cutting off of teak 
imports will come an increasing demand 
for high quality domestic wood for 
Ship decking; high grade material is 
already much in demand for’ ship 
planking. 


Lumber production in 1940 was slightly 
less than 29 billion feet, the largest 
production since 1929. Estimated 
production for 1941 was 32.5 billion 
feet and estimated consumption 33 
billion feet. The estimated consump- 
tion for 1942, which may change as 
the war program changes, is about 
33.2 billion board feet. In making 
this estimate consideration was given 
to a greatly reduced residential 
building program, some reduction in 
farm building and greatly increased 
use for military and industrial (box 
and crate) purposes. 


Production reouired to meet’ these 
consumption reaquirements is figured 
at about 334 billion feet. To attain 
this goal the sawmill industry will 
have to run almost on a capacity ba- 
sis. But difficulties in obtaining 
the needed tractors, tires, saws and 
other maintenance and repair parts 
present a serious problem and there 
is areal guestion as to whether com- 
plete capacity can be _ maintained. 
Comparable production problems also 
affect other items such as pulpwood. 
cooperage stock, veneer logs, piling 
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and poles. The tire situation particularly is of serious concern. With over 
75 percent of all saw logs and probably’ 90 percent of pulpwood depending on 
motor trucks for at least 4 part of the haul the inability to get tires will 
be felt promptly and seriously. In order to assure sufficient ouantities for 
more important military and related needs, it is entirely possible that due to 
lack of tires lumber use for non-essential purposes may have to be restricted. 


Calls on the Forest Service for technical information relating to requirement 
and supply problems have been numerous. In most cases these requests have been 
handled by the Washington Office. But a number have been handled by securing 
information from the field; and a few in order to provide a current continuing 
picture of existing conditions have resulted in systematic follow-up by Forest 
Service field offices. One such instance in which an investigation is now 
under way has to do with Sitka spruce supplies in the Pacific Northwest. As 
the war program develops we will undoubtedly be called upon for this kind of 
service to a much greater extent and for this we should all be prepared. 


FALLING GIANT 
SITKA SPRUCE 


TONGASS NATIONAL 
FOREST—ALAS KA 


De ae 


THIS PARTICULAR TREE 
MEASUPBED 11.1 FEET 
DBH, OUTSIDE THE BARK, 
WAS 202 FEET HIGH, AND > 
CONTAINED AS THOUSAND 
BOARD FEET. 
SITIAA SPRUCE IS NOW 
IN CRITICAL DEMAND FOR 
UNITED NATIONS | 
AIR, CAAFT PRODUCTION. 


GUAYULE 


Guayule (Parthenium argentatum) is a heavy woody shrub, cousin to the much 
publicized rubber producing rabbit bush (Chrysothamnus Sp.) which intime may 
play a large part in relieving the present rubber shortage brought on by the 
war. The range of the species extends from State of Zacatecas, Mexico, north 
on a wide belt into the Big Bend region of Texas, at elevation of 3000 to 
7000 feet where the average annual rainfallis 10 to 15 inches. In its native 
region, guayule grows toaheight of about two feet, withadry weight of from 
one to two pounds, andarubber content, in the best varieties, up to 22 per- 
cent of the dry weight. It is 4 hardy perennial with a small composite flower 
which produces abundant seed, except in dry years, averaging 600,000 to the 
pound and of very low fertility. The shrub can withstand long continued 
drought andamoderate amount of frost. It reproduces from seed, and occasion- 
ally from cuttings which, however, lack energy and vitality.... 


The first factory for the production of guayule rubber was established in 
Torreon, Mexico, in 1904, and later other factories were built at Cedros and 
Catorce. Actual business operations were first begun in California at Valley 
Center, San Diego County, in 1913, where 300 acres of experimental planting 
was done. Scarcity of available land so handicapped the work that in 1916 the 
experiments were moved to Continentalin southern Arizona, and continued there 
for six years, during which several thousand acres were planted, all umer 
irrigation. 


In the meantime a series of one-acre plantations were established in various 
parts of California, where the winter rains and long dry summer season were 
found to be particularly favorable to the growth of guayule. By 1931 there 
were 8000 acres of guayule inCalifornia, mostly in the Salinas Valley, where 
a large factory for the extractionof rubber had just started operation. Then 
came the slump and rubber prices dropped to 3¢ per pound. Extensive planting 
was discontinued but experiments have been continued to date. 


During a period of about ten years there have been established and maintained 
a series of 53 experiment stations of from one to5 acres each, extending from 
southem Texas across toCalifornia and upto the Pacific Coast region and the 
San Joaquin and Sacramento Valleys to Red Bluff. Thus it is known fairly ac- 
curately just what guayule will do in the various regions. 


-- Extracts from "The Cultivation of Guayule," by 
W. B. McCallum, Chief Botanist, International 
Rubber Company in INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


The United States Traffic Commission in"Possibilities of Producing Rubber in 
the United States and Rubber Conservation," Sept. 1941, states: Mexico in 
1942 produced about 7000 long tons (2240 pounds) of guayule rubber. This 
production is from wild guayule, and the output is restricted to prevent ex- 
tinction of the shrub. Starting with acost of 80¢ a pound of rubber when the 
plant is harvested at one year, the cost decreases for every year until the 
plant is seven years old, after which the carrying charges exceed the increment 
in value. At 4 years, the cost is 15¢ to 19¢ per pound, exclusive of interest 
on investment and cost of deresinating. 


-- From "California Ranger,” R-5 
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mee; a "Two things now overshadow all else. One 
¢ is that we are living in a world aflame. 
* The other is that our future depends not 
* ‘only on the outcome of this titanic struggle 
but also on how promptly and how well we 
prepare for the future, including a post-war 
period that is certain to be critical. For 
this future, too, will require a productive 
agriculture, busy factories, apeople at work, 
and plentiful supplies of raw materials." 


—~- 1941 Chief!s Report. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Forest Service 


THIS IS THE LAST ISSUE 


This is the last issue of the Forest Service Bulletin until more 
normal times may permit its resumption. 


As this issue went to press the Department requested that all house 
organs be suspended for the duration. 
(Confidential - Service) 


A reeént persennel case has brought 
‘into sharp focus the question of ac- 
~eountability and responsibility for 
“action taken on individual projects 
a such : as large and costly forest fires. 


‘Over a long period of years, the feel- 
ing has been built up that the Dis- 
‘trict Ranger is responsible for every- 
' thing which happens onhis district. 
This concept of the Ranger's duties 
is not formally a Service-—wide policy, 
“put can be found by implication or 
positive statement in the various 
regional fire plans. Officials in 
~ Washington are not certain when or 
' how this policy or iginated. Also, 
‘ "as it is’ stated in the Region One 
"Fireman's Guide," anumber now ser- 
“dous ly question the advisability of 
“following it to the extent indicated. 
_ The Reference follows: 
.. The direct burden of fire control 

_. falls on the District Ranger. He 
.. 4s responsible on a certain al- 
.,, lotted area for all lines of pro- 
=e tective work, prevention, detec- 
_,,tion, and control; as wellas for 
rs all. adminis trative and other work 
a on. his district. 


; ncaa the. Ranger is new to the 
rank or without adequate fire exper- 
ience-and.finds himself in charge of 


By James A. Egan and Owen L. Aydelott, Training, Washington Office 


a large and dangerous fire. He is 
aware of the policy that a Ranger is 
responsible for all fire control ac- 
tivities on his district. Being 
proud and knowing thata stigma will 
attach if he asks for assistance in 
managing the situation, he grits his 
teeth and takes action. The Super- 
visor or oneof his staff appears on 
the scene. The Ranger would like to 
ask for assistance but fears the re- 
sult of such a showing of weakness (?). 
Subsequent events tend to prove that 
the action takenby the young Ranger 
allowed the fire to escape. 


Under the policy as stated in Region 
One's "Fireman's Guide," the Ranger 
would probably be held responsible. 
Itis felt that hereis where further 
clarification or a change of policy 
Should be made. 


If the Ranger was an experienced 
fire-fighter and was considered to 
be fully capable of handling the fire 
Situation on his district he justly 
could be held accountable for errors 
in judgment or mismanagement. How- 
ever, in the case cited above, the 
Ranger was relatively inexperienced 
and as such should not be held re- 
sponsible. Fighting a forest fire 
is not a production job but rather 
a dangerous, disagreeable, and costly 


project. It is very similar to a 
military campaign and as such the 
chief objective is to destroy the fire 
in one instance and the enemy inthe 
other in the shortest possible time 
commensurate with the least cost in 
men, money, andmaterials. This calls 
for the best leadership obtainable 
anditis proposed that the most cap- 
able man present be made fire chief, 
whether this man is the Ranger, the 
Fire Assistant, the Supervisor, or 
an experienced Guard or Foreman. 


If the Ranger is new on the district 
or has had but little actual fire 
experience it is unfair both to the 
man and to the Service to expect him 
to take over a bad situation. If he 
is required todo sothe superior of- 
ficer should be held accountable for 
any mistakes made. Onthis point the 
Secretary of Agriculture says: 


‘It is further aresponsibility of 
administrative officers to avoid, 
when possible, delegating author- 
ity and responsibility in advance 
of training. Where this is done, 
the superior so delegating, and 
not the employee, should be held 
accountable for mistakes. 
--Page 4 "Employee Training 
Policy," Ott. ce ot, Personen. 
1939) 


It is not contended that sibordinate 
officials should be exonerated. It 
is maintained that superior officers 
Should be held responsible for the 
results of action taken by inadequate- 
ly trained or misplaced subordinates 
when these ranking officials are on 
the scene of action or are aware of 
existing conditions. Superior offi- 
cers should also be held responsible 
for keeping abreast of conditions in 
areas for which they are responsible. 
As written on page (7-A) of the old 
National Forest Manual they should 
know what their direct subordinates 
"are doing, what they are not doing, 
and why. ” 


AN ECHO AND ITS MEANING 


RPP etn et lial 


By E. E. Carter, Chief, Timber Management, 
Washington Office 


Recently, one of our good friends in 
the Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine gave us some more help by 
investigating the causeof the defo- 
liationof some considerable areas of 
small broadleaf trees, partly so "off- 
Site" as deserving to be described as 
"brush." His general attitude was en- 
tirely friendly. All unconsciously, © 
he gave us, inhis report, something | 
to think about more tham his excellent 
descriptionof the defoliation and his 
advice for subsequent action. "Ten 
years ago, when the Forest Service was 
primarily interested in growimg commer- 
cial timber" the defoliation would have 
been considered beneficial, because it 
hastened the transition froma cover 
type of brush to astand of conifers 
of good promise for the futureuse of 
their wood. The inference is that now 
the loss of some autumn coloring — 
dominates our thought. 


heinecenetattiiess: tines tenella 


Do we deserve this unconscious accu- 
sation that in our enthusiasm for 
multiple use we have lost interest in 
timber growing? This man reflected 
the attitude of the Forest Officers 
who accompanied himonhis trip, and 
of those with whom he has had other 
occasions to discuss our current work. 
Are we merely custodians with our 
primary interest in keeping things as 
they are? If not, do we talk that 
way in our contacts with others in- 
stead of pointing out the benefits, 
or losses, resulting from natural 
forces? We certainly like to show 
off our planting, our timber stand 
improvement work, our recreational 
structures, our range improvements, ~ 
our fire control improvements, and our 
roads. Are we left cold when a nat- 
ural process hastens astand improve- 
ment? Do we have to spend Government 
money in getting something before we 
recognize it as worth while? 
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A TRAINING NEED NOW A DEMAND 


By Fred Stell, CCC, Washington Office 


One of the most important transitions 
of the Forest Service during recent 
years has been from useof hand labor 
and horses to the use of mechanized 
equipment. Effects of the suddenness 
with which this change broke upon us 
are far reaching. 


Many of our personnel were caught 
totally unprepared -- uneducated and 
untrained in the proper use and main- 
tenance of the newmachines with which 
they had to work. The big turning 
point coincided with the tremendous 
emergency work program with the result 
that field officers, overburdened with 
administrative responsibilities, had 
littie chance to pick up the mechanical 
education and training they lacked. 


One of the first requisites of an 
efficient early-day field man was 
knowledge and training in the care 
and use of a4 horse. The same requi- 
site should now apply to the machines 
that have displaced the horse. But 
many field officers are still unable 
to manage and operate the equipment 
assigned to them. 


Horses were mostly privately owned 
and represented a comparatively small 
investment. Improper care and use 
resulted in a small personal loss. 
By contrast, automotive equipment now 
in use is public property in which 
there is a heavy public investment. 
The obligation of Forest Officers to 
educate and train themselves so as to 
get the greatest possible use and life 
out of assigned equipment is therefore 
vastly increased. 


It may be argued that the automotive 
equipment field is highly technical 
and that administrative and super- 
visory field officers should depend 
on specially trained mechanics and 
operators to handle this part of their 


work. And insofar as it is necessary 
to effect major repairs or to make 
complicated mechanical adjustments 
there is obviously acertain amount of 
good logic in that argument. But re- 
gardless of that, the responsibility 
of field officers to protect the Gov- 
ernment investment is still dominant 
and inescapable. 


It. is not the technically involved 
adjustments and replacements. that 
make the biggest difference. What 
really counts are _ the few obvious 
fundamentals which are just a matter 
of plain common sense. Certainly 
anyone Should know that the function 
of bolts, nuts, screws and rivets is 
to bind various parts of the machine 
together -- and that they should be 
kept continuously fast and tight. 
And anyone should know that grease 
and oil are the constituents which 
decrease friction and prevent wear on 
moving parts -- and that _ these con- 
stituents should be checked and changed 
at regular intervals. That dirt and 
grit should not be allowed to mix with 
lubricants is also self-evident. 


Individual and group instruction of 
field officers in the proper use and 
maintenance of automotive equipment 
assigned them has resulted in consid- 
erable progress. Amore active inter- 
est and an awakened pride in the 
condition of equipment can be noted. 
But in practically every Region far 
more of this type of training is 
particularly needed. Andnow with the 
war requiring that we obtain the very 
last iota of use and life from our 
equipment, there is a real need for 
this type of training. For effecting 
a direct cash saving and for assuring 
a stockof efficiently used equipment 
during the years when almost certainly 
no new equipment will be available, no 
greater training opportunity exists. 


REVIVAL OF CHARCOAL BURNING IN SOUTHERN OHIO 


By F. J. Miller, Senior Agricultural Aid, Wayne 


A hundred years age and continuing 
to some extent through the rest of 
the nineteenth century, open pit 
charcoal burning was an accessory 
industry to the small blast furnaces 
that developed in various parts of 
the United States where deposits of 
iron ore were discovered. One of 
the most famous of these furnace 


districts was the Hanging Rock 


Region of Ohio and Kentucky with 
its center at Ironton, Ohio. 


Charcoal burning in that region 
largely went out with the furnaces. 
Old Jefferson, the last one to op- 
erate, shut off the blast the day 
after Christmas, 1916. The timber 
areas, about 10,000 acres to a 
furnace (estimating about 500 acres 
a year and cutting once in twenty 
years), were devoted to other pur- 
poses or allowed to reforest. The 
colliers and woodsmen who knew the 
art largely disappeared. 


But now once more, in many hollows 
of Southern Ohio wood smoke of the 
charcoal burners lies faintly fra- 
grant on the breeze. Charcoal is 
again in demand. Some goes for 
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chemical and metallurgical purposes — 
Such as in case hardening guns and 
gun mountings. Some goes into water 
purification and filtration; and some 
into gas masks. Some is ground for 
chicken and stock feed. Military 
demands and increases in price (now 
16¢ per 20 pound bushel at railroad 
sidings) have coaxed out the margin- 
al producers who merely make wages 
and get nothing for material. 


Except for substituting trucks for 
teams of oxen, the open pit method 
of making charcoal appears to have 
changed very little. Men plying 
the trade are still known as col- 
liers. They are trained in the 
work and follow it from year to 
year. And they are a hardy lot -- 
enduring the heat and dust of the 
pits and adversities of the elements 
twenty-four hours a day. The char- 
coal hearth is made by leveling a 
circular area 40 to 50 feet in di- 
ameter. The chosen location is 
generally in the valley along 4 
stream where water is available for 
quenching the freshly drawn char- 
coal. Wood is hauled to the hearth 
and small wood known as lap-wood is 


Taken by B. W. Muir, W.O.) 


placed in a ring around the edge. 
A roadway is reserved across the cen- 
ter. The heavier or coarser wood is 
then set onend against this rick of 
lap-wood until all the interior space 
except the roadway is filled. A 
chimney is built in the center of 
the pit by cribbing wood. This is 
filled with chips and other kindling 
for starting the fire. Against the 
chimney a base wood is set on end, 
leaning inward ataslight angle and 
packed as closely as possible. A 
second tier is placed on the first 
and the top is rounded over with 
lap-wood. The entire mound of wood 
is then covered with leaves and this 
in turn is covered with afew inches 
of earthor charcoal dust, well com- 
pacted to prevent circulation of air 
and erosion by rains. A pit of av- 
erage size contains from 35 to 45 
cords which makes a mound-shaped mass 
35 to 40 feet in diameter and 10 to 
12 feet high. 


The charring process is commenced 
by starting afire at the opening in 
the center of the pit. After the 
kindling is well ignited, the cavity 
is filled with wood and brands and 
then covered with leaves and dirt, 
the same as the restof the covering 
of the pit. Sufficient air is ad- 
mitted through small vent-holes to 
cause only a charring of the wood 
with the loss of the volatile conm- 
ponents. The rate of burning and 
migration of the fire to the sides 
and to the bottom of the pit is con- 
trolled by the system of air vents 
placed as the collier sees fit. 
Through such means the wood is con- 
verted into charcoal. 


After the charring process has been 
completed, which requires from12 to 
20 days, the charcoal is drawn from 
the pit, a small quantity at a time 
and quenched with water. Care is 
taken to keep that remaining in the 


pit so covered and smothered as to 
prevent undue oxidation. This char- 
coal is then loaded into trucks and 
transported to the railhead. A 
bushel of charcoal contains 2688 
cubic inches and with average stock 
weighs 20 pounds. One cord of sound 
wood yields from 30 to40 bushels of 
charcoal. 


The harder woods like oak, hickory, 
and sugar maple make a heavier and 
harder charcoal than the softer woods 
as popler, linden and chestnut. The 
firm, compact charcoal is more de- 
Sired than the light, spongy kind 
because it crushes less under weight 
of the stock and because it carries 
farther down in the furnace when used 
in smelting iron. 


The time of firing apit varies with 
the practice of the individual col- 
lier, with the size of the pit, with 
the dryness of the wood, with weather 
conditions andwith other incidental 
factors. The older practice was to 
hold the fire for about 20 days, but 
the later customis to push the fir- 
ing more rapidly, completing the pit 
in about 12 days. 


Under common practice the labor equiv- 
alent of one man for four or five 
days is necessary to draw a pit of 
charcoal. The work cannot be rushed. 
Only a small amount of charcoal is 
drawn at a time and the opening of 
the pit sealed rapidly as the exposed 
fuel soon begins to ignite and burn. 
Usually two men work at the task. 


The worst indictment of the business 
as it is now conducted is that it 
encourages indiscriminate clearing 
of all timber onland that should be 
devoted to permanent forestry. | 
the material selected were all unfit 
trees and branches, the small char- 
coal industry would be a valuable 
adjunct to good forestry. 


TOTEMS 


SACHEMS EMERITUS 


Hire out to Uncle Sam as manager of from half a million to 170 
million acres of wild, public forest or range land. Push your 
hat back for a good long look, sizing her up. Figure out how 
you're going to get the most out of it for the greatest number 
of people in the long run -- with the people in general and 
the neighbors in particular clamoring at every turn to get you 
crossed up. Then, once you've got your course set and wagon 
hitched to your star, pull your hat down firmly for the journey, 
and fly at it. . 


Chris Rachford, Roy Headley, and C-J Buck have devoted the prime and 
most productive years of their respective lifetimes to doing just 
that. They started from scratch and wound up at the top. 


In the days when they began their careers in the Forest Service, 
enthusiastic men of vision and determination in the new organization 
were at apremium. There was more room at the top than at the bottom 
and they got there fast. Most of their energies and efforts have 
been directed from key policy making positions. This makes their 
relation to the Forest Service -- to its growth, solidarity, reputa- 
tion, progress and present status -- that much more significant. 


More opposite individualities than those represented by Chris, Roy, 
and C-J can hardly be imagined. Each is an outstanding personality. 
Yet the success of each in the final accounting is singly indis- 
tinguishable one from another. Their separate accomplishments, 
Singularly conspicuous as they may be, are nonetheless lost inamuch greater 
common accomplishment which will live on indefinitely. The status of the 
National Forests and the Forest Service as it compares today with what it 
was when they entered the picture can .ina large part be accredited to their 
achievement. 


Prem 


No one of the three is aHercules who has hoisted and made fast more logs in 
the building than another. During their accumulated 109 years of service 
the hands of all three grew hard from actual doing and each accumulated his 
share of callouses in the best Forest Service tradition. But for the most 
part the execution of details has not been their main function. 


Theirs has been to hit the brush and find a way or push away through it for 
those with the blueprints to follow after. When the going has been easy 
they've hopped to it making it payto the fullest and neither asking nor ex- 
pecting any personal aggrandizement. More often when the going has been 
tough in the extreme they've ploughed in bearing the brunt and taking the 
punishment with the same selfless equanimity. Given a job to do, they've 
done it, magna cum laude. They've kept the path open. 
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CHRISTOPHER E. RACHFORD, Assistant Chief 


Born at Fort Bidwell, Calif., July 19, 1880 
Education: Public Schools 

Entered the Service as a Forest Guard in 
June 1905. Passing rapidly through the in- 
tervening grades in the National Forest 
work, he was made Forest Supervisor in 
January 1908. In May 1915 he was made 
Assistant Regional Forester in charge of 
Grazing in R-5. He was transferred to the 
Washington Office as assistant in the Office 
of Range Management in December 1920, and in 
July 1928 was made Assistant Chiefin charge 
of Range Management. In April 1936 he was 
made Assistant Chief, Staff, as expert 
adviser to the Chief, particularly on 
cooperative relationships. 


ROY HEADLEY, Chief, Div. of Fire Control 


Born in Sangamon County, Ill., Dec. 21, 1878 
Education: Graduated from Grammar Schools of 
Moscow, Idaho, and attended Preparatory 
School of the University of Idaho for 
two years. 
Entered the Service as Deputy Forest Ranger 
in February 1907; followed in succession by 
positions as Deputy Forest Supervisor, 
Forest Supervisor, assistant in Operation 
R-5, and in July 1910 made Assistant 
Regional Forester in charge of Operation 
R-5. In December 1919 he was transferred 
to the Washington Office as Assistant 
Forester in charge of Operation. In Ottober 
1935 he became Chiefof the Division of Fire 
Control. 


CLARENCE J. BUCK, Chief, Forest Communities 


Born at Stockbridge, Mass., Oct. 16, 1881. 
Education: Graduate of Williams Coliege,B.A. 
Yale Forest School, M.F. 
Entered Service in July 1905 as Student 
Assistant and served in professional forest 
work inthe East for 24 years; followed in 
Succession by positions as Deputy Forest 
Supervisor, Forest Supervisor, Assistant 
Chief of Operation in R-6, Assistant 
Regional Forester in charge of the Office of 
Lands, R-6, and Regional Forester March 1930. 
He was transferred to the Washington Office 
in April 1939, and has served as Chief, 
Forest Communities, since July 1940. 


A RESEARCH CHALLENGE IN NAVAL STORES 


By Kenneth P. Davis, Forest Management Research, Washington Office 


Since Colonial days when the firsttar and pitch from North Carolina longleaf 
pine helped keep England's wooden ships afloat, the United States has been the 
world's largest producer of naval stores. In recent years, the "Turpentine 
Belt" from the Carolinas to Texas has turned out approximately 60 percent of 
the total world production of turpentine and rosin. 


When World War II started and many foreign markets were cut off, the industry 
faced surplus production. But as the American war effort got under way, this 
surplus was promptly turned into a deficit of serious proportions. Turpen- 
tine and rosin are strategic materials bothon the combat line and behind it. 
They are used for various military purposes and for along list of industrial 
products including paints, paper, varnish, printing ink, synthetic camphor, 
adhesives, plastics, and pharmaceuticals. Needs have been further increased 
because of imports cut off from abroad. For example, the Japanese have a 
monopoly on natural camphor, and turpentine is required in the manufacture of 
synthetic camphor. Similarly, vegetable fats and oils from the Philippines 
are cut off, making additional demands for rosin used in soap making. 


To meet essential needs for military and industrial uses the Department of 
Agriculture has twice upped the 1942 production goal which now stands at 
450,000 barrels of turpentine and 1,500,000 barrels of rosin, an increase of 
58 percent over 1941. 

Naval stores producers are frankly skeptical if the 1942 goal can be met by 
present methods because of aserious shortage of labor, increasing difficulty 
of getting supplies and equipment to start new operations, and the limited 
supply of available naval stores timber. A most logical solution would be 
somehow to increase the yield of naval stores per tree. This would reduce 
production costs, lessen the pressure to chip additional timber, perhaps 
destructively in an attempt to get immediately high yields, and helpinmeet- 
ing the production goal. 


Here is|where our research comes in, as fortunately a way has been found that 
offers large promise in increasing yields -- by daubing certain chemicals on 
the freshly chipped streak to increase the gum flow. The idea appar@mtly 
originated in Germany in about 1933 and has received considerable attention 
there and in Russia. Because of the apparent possibilities for chemical 
treatment in this country, the Southern Station, in cooperation with the 
Bureau of Agricultural Chemistry and Engineering, made tests, beginning in 
1936, using a number of reagents and streak heights. So far, a moderately 
strong solution of sulfuric acid has been the most effective, increasing 
yields from slash pine around 70 percent with no apparent detriment to the 
tree. 


With this promising lead, plans are being pushed to test the method on a 
somewhat larger scale. Use of the treatment has been written into the cur- 
rent naval stores Agricultural Conservation program of the AAA, and in 
cooperation with the State and Private Division in Region 8 administering 
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the program, & series of commercial-scale pilot plant tests are being organ- 
ized. Ted Liefeld of the Southern Station is generally experting this work. 


But the problem is by no means all neatly solved. For some unexplained 
reason, the treatment is not effective on longleaf pine, which furnishes 
about 40 percent of all the working faces and is the more widely distributed 
of the naval stores species. There is a lot of uncertainty and speculation 
as to the exact effect of the acid 
on the tree cells and the tree, of 
the effect of wounding (chipping), 
and just how and where the gum is 
formed in the tree. There are also 
questions as to what effect the acid, 
particularly the stronger solutions, 
has on the gum. Until a workable 
method of increasing longleaf yields 
has been devel oped and these complex 
physiological and chemical guestions 
answered, the method cannot be ap- 
plied with confidence and its full 
advantage realized. 


The tough job of trying to answer 
these technical questions has been 
handed to Nick Mirov of the Genetics 
staff, California Station, who has 
been detailed to the project at Lake 
City, Florida. Assisting him will 
be Al Snow, also inforest genetics 
work, from the Northeastern Station. 
All naval stores research work is 
under the general supervision of 
Jock vlrry, in. charge of forest 
management work at the Southern 
Station. 


The naval stores situation thus pre- 
sents a research challenge and an 
opportunity to make alarge and di- 
rect contribution to the war effort. Acid Application on Slash Pine 
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"If I have forged one small link in the chain of good will, it has come about 


through ‘understanding. ' Good will of course is very desirable but it has 
a spiritual quality that makes it rather elusive. One makes pretty speeches 
about it. It is like happiness -- to attain it one must create; to keep it, 


one must spread it." 
-- Blanca Lazo Steinman, of the Waldorf,Astoria Hotel, 
in "The Pan American" for January 1942. 


DEMAND FOR PINE KNOTS INCREASING 


Most of the Coastal Plains forests have marketed pine knots and stumps in the 
past few years from which turpentine, pine tar, and rosin are distilled. This 
business has been sporadic in the past but is booming now as pine tar has be=- 
come an essential war material. New demands for pine tar, used in building 
wooden boats, have developed. Also pine tar is ess@mtial in the manufacture 
of rubber tires and this latter use requires the greatest quantity of-the tar. 


Twelve to fifteen cars of this rich woodis moving off from the Kisatchie each 
week and over a thousand dollars a month in wages is being paid out to local 
labor. Stumpage is rather low on this product, but 50 to 75 cents per acre 
from $1.50 per acre land is a fair return. 


A process for making pine tar locally by the simple method of putting the wood 
in piles, covering with dirt and charcoaling the wood, is being followed by 
one local resident. A trench under the wood pile carries the tar to a pit in 
the ground from where it is ladled into barrels. The charcoal is soldat 40 
cents per pit, and 80 to 40 barrels of tar are secured from a 30-cord pile of 
wood. The tar secured by this process is said to command a premium price on 
the market, but, of course, there is a loss of the products that can only be 
saved by distillation. 


Ch es, oS on ee ae 


-- W. R. Paddock, "Dixie Ranger" R-8 
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FOREST SERVICE READING MATTER FOR THE HOSPITALS 
Forest Officers looking for new fields to cultivate and sow with seeds of 
Fire Prevention should try the hospitals -- Army, Navy, and civilian. People 
in bed have time to read, and I have found a response to acopy of "New Forest 


Frontiers" or a folder map that was most encouraging. 


-- C. S. Robinson, "California Ranger," R-5 
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PRODUCTION IN '76 


In the town of Mansfield, Connecticut, still stands one of the oldest saw- 
mills in the United States. In fact, it is what is known as an “up and down" 
mill -- not in the sense that it operates today and shuts down tomorrow, but 
because the saw resembles an ordinary crosscut fitted into a movable frame 
resembling a window sash, and runs up and down. The mill is driven by water- 
power. Claim is made that this mill was inoperation long before the Revolu- 
tionary War, that it sawed ship timbers for America during the War of 1812, 
and was going strong during the period of the Civil War. We investigated 
this claim and found that Mason's Mill also had a part in the sawing of 
hurricane timber, although the volume turned out was largely in the nature 
of a "token," and was sawn only to prove that the old landmark could still 
produce. 


The mill is owned by Mason Parker, whose great grandfather was the original 
owner. In addition to antique lumbering equipment, the old structure houses 
a machine for sawing out Ox Yokes, one for sawing shingles, and alathe cap- 
able of handling timbers in excess of twenty feet in length. 


On the day the mill was visited, the present owner, Mr. Parker, broke the 
ice off the waterwheel with an iron bar, opened the gate, put the saw 
machinery in gear, and sliced a two inch plank off a pile bottom. But we 
went to lunch while this operation was going on -- which will give you 
some idea on how long it used to take the old "up and down" models to saw 
lumber as compared with the modern type of sawnill. 


-- "New England News," NETSA 
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HORSE SENSE 


One spring several years ago, I was riding alonga drift 
fence checking up on its condition. The fence was built 
across rolling grass country so that one was alternately 
on a ridge and then in @ shallow canyon. Presently I 
noticed abrown horse running toward me and making quite 
a fuss. He came straight along the fence, squealing and 
screaming like mad. A few yards from me and my horse he 
Slid to a halt, whirled, nickered, and ran back a short 
distance in the direction from which he came. The horse 
kept this up, leadingme along the drift fence for about 
a mile, where in the bottom of a draw I found that Crickett, apensioned cow 
horse, renowned for his ability to work cattle, had one front foot caught in 
the wire. The brown horse nuzzled old Crickett, as if to tell him to stand 
still while I freed him and when the old fellow was loose led him away as 
gently as a mare would her foal. 


—— W. B. Hall, "Six Twenty Six," R-6 
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To C. E. Rachford: 


Prelude (1880-1904): Born to the bit and the bridle and 
nurtured in the brawn. Scion of a rugged land and son of the open air. 
Sagebrush and sand; song, sweat, and saddle leather! 


Pledge (1905): Senses, as yet but dimly, the destructive 
processes being wrought about him; impelled by an inspiration to give 
to vision, makes decision that is to alter the whole course of 


his career —- becomes & Forest Ranger. 
Labor (1905-1942): Unassisted by guiding precedent, but with 


the respect and confidence of local people, translates into local idiom 
and action the theory and philosophy of a great new national movement 
_. Forestry. To wider fields of responsibility successively a8 Forest 


tion of precedent, apathy, and inertia; unstinted expenditure of energy 
and talent in driving, ever driving, for the recognition of new pur- 
poses and application of new ideas. And adding to it all the touch of 
the master hand in shrewd diplomacy; the exercise of superlative talent 
for negotiation and adjustment; patient and sympathetic understanding, 
sound judgment, and sage advice. 


Siesta (1942): Light should be hie heart and gay his spirit 
for now he goes to enjoy the fruits of his labor, to sunny Southern 
California, to the trees and the flowers of his own home on his own 
land; with leisure for meditation and with opportunity for participation 

ttizen affairs. For him and Mrs. Rachford the years ahead should 
y and full of pleasant days. 


Tribute (March 31, 1942): When a man serves ~~ when he is 
respected by those he serves and is loved by those with whom he serves, 
he is well-nigh indispensable. Thus we shall hold you. Vaya con 


Chris! 
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Dear C. J.: 


When you hit the old Oregon Trail back to your beloved Pacific 


Northwest, you will carry with you two particular intangibles. One is 
the affection and Godspeed of your associates in the Service; the other 


is the gratitude of the backwoods families whose lot you have striven 
so diligently to better. 


You pioneered for the Service when you were a "new beginner." 
You pioneered for the underprivileged men back in the hills-on the eve 
of your retirement. 


And in between, you pioneered a lot of other 
worth-while movements, too! 


C. d., we are going to miss you mightily. We shall miss you 
at work and at play. 


We can't break a thirty-seven year tie easily, 
In fact, we refuse to break it. 


So proceed to the banks of the 
Willamette; do those things you most want to do: come back and see us 


when you can; and please keep your latchstring out for us. 
Good luck, Old Timer. 
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W.0. ARTIST WINS POSTER CONTEST 


Washington, D. C., learned recent] 
what the Forest Service has ] 
recognized; namely, that in one 
our own group we have an outstand 
illustrator -= Rudolph Wendeli 
"Rudy" won the first prize in 
"Salvage for Victory" poster contes 
Sponsored by "The Washington Pos 
and the District Salvage Committe 
His reward was a $50 defense bo 
The prize-winning poster willber 
produced and displayed with oth 
entries at various places in the cit 
"Rudy" has been artist-draftsman 
the Washington Office for the past 
years, following his transfer from R-9. 


(Photo. by W. H. Shaffer, W:0.) 
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AN IDEAL FOREST SERVICE OFFICER 


On January 15 a small group of his family and friends said good-bye to Paul 
Redington at a beautiful service in Falls Church, Virginia. Red would h 
admired to see what anumber of his old-time friends turned out to see him o 
Arthur Ringland, "Dolly" Smith, Roy Headley, Chris Rachford, Dave Godwin, 
Butler, Fred Morrell, Nick Carter, Quincy Craft, and myself omongs Os 
Red was one of the best of the old timers. No one ever had a greater z¢ 
the life of a forester than he. The happiest (and perhaps the most u 
period of his life was when he was Supervisor of the old Sierra. whee 
ed his long legs over that gray Queen mare of his and got the packonol 

he was not only a fine figure of aman, he was the ideal old time For 
Service officer--a leader in the whole community, an efficient but sympathe 
boss, a technician that knew his job and a grand man to be in the woods Wi 


We don't have to mourn for Red. We can think of him as sitting arounda cele 
tial campfire with Overton Price, Fritz Olmsted, Dick Fisher, Bill 
Smith Riley, Smoothie Sherman, Bill Durbin, Gus Silcox, Bennie Benedict, All 
Patterson and Dorrance Bronson and giving them the news of those of us 
hang on down here and swap exceedingly amusing stories about things that h 
pened in the early days of the Service. I almost wish I were there. 


-- Coert duBois (G. P.'s. Classe of 1900) 
Caribbean Office, Department of State, 
in "California Ranger" R-5 . 


At his own request, Mr. Redington was cremated and his ashes deposited on 
top of Shuteye Peak in the Sierra National Forest, under a plain stone mar 


with the line from Stevenson's requiem, "Here he lies where he longed | 
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REPORTING THE REAL U. S. AT WAR 
By Frank A. Connolly, I&£, Region 7 


In the New Hampshire North Country, the Forest Service has been looked upon 
for years with much the same reliance es are the monks of the St. Bernard 
Pass. Seldom an emergency occurs in the famed White Mountain area but the 
public, resident or transient, looks to the Forest Ranger or others of the 
National Forest personnel as the dependable "first line of aid." An ava- 
lanche, call the District Ranger. A hurricane; the forestry boys will be 
here soon to help us out. Skier injured on Mt. Washington; woman lost along 
Tuckerman Trail; child wandered into the forest -- call the Ranger! 


Others help in these great acts of human mercy. Frequently they are the 
first to get there and render aid. It just isn't in the blood of North 
Country men to stand idle when a call for help is heard. But the Ranger, 
backed by the trained support of a far~flung, experienced National Forest 
organization, is frequently the most effective person when it is necessary 
to combine woodscraft and high country lore with arduous, prolonged and 
organized service for the relief of tragic situations. For this reason, 
even a disaster doesn't seem to be official until the Forest Service has 
rendered its measure of aid. 


Such an incident occurred during the winter; in this case, a tragedy. A 
U. S. Army bomber, with its seven-ma&m crew, crashed into the side of Mt. 
Watermomee in the rugged Mt. Moosilauke area, not far from the Great Stone 
Face in Franconia Notch. Men from the nearby towns of Lincoln and Wood- 
stock responded at first news of the disaster. As soon as effective crews 
could be gathered, two Rangers from adjoining districts with two woods- 
Wise officials of the Parker-Young Company, were on the trail with the nec- 
essary supporting forces. The impression got abroad in some quarters that 
the Rangers had performed some miraculous feat in locating the wrecked 
plane in wild mountain country. With commendable and deflating factuality, 
Ranger Kinney, in his next regular "Ranger's Cclumn" for the newspapers in 
his district, used this circumstance as the occasion for reciting exactly 
what happened on the night of the disaster. 


It makes interesting reading in itself. t would make particularly worth- 
while reading for that headline-following element among us which wants all, 
of its heroics served up a la Superman and has had little experience with 
the often arduous and detailed efforts through which many of the most gen- 
uinely heroic services are worked out by men able, trained, and willing. to 
cooperate in a common effort. 


Ranger Kinney dedicated his column to “the men in the wrecked Army bomber 
on Mt. Watermomee and those unselfish men of Lincoln and North Woodstock 
who saved the lives of those fliers who survived the crash and fire." He 
reported with refreshing simplicity how Forest Service persomel and equip- 
ment, including radio, were coordinated in the successful rescue of the 
survivors and the protection of Government property, concluding with a 
moral of immediate significance: "If there be any who have doubts about 
the outcome of this war, their fears would have been stilled had they seen 
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the stamina of our fighting men and the resourcefulness and unselfishness 
of the noncombatant citizenry." 


Despite the handicap of censorship and the evermincreasing volume of war 
jobs, other District Rangers have been able to continue writing Ranger 
Columns for local newspapers. These unadorned narratives are what a "Time" 
editor referred to when he commented, "And here and there, in back pages of 
the newspapers, little items said eloquently that the U. S. was still the 
U. S." 


A propaganda-conscious people, sometimes skeptical of sensational headlines, 
finds inspiration in forthright statements of American heroism at home and 
abroad. As the war continues, every Ranger-Reporter will have ample op- 
portunity to bolster civilian morale with unvarnished reports of activities 
along the home front. 


AaAaaaa 


PREVENTION AND CONTROL OF DECAY IN NEW BUILDINGS 


Conjunctive with the war effort wood structures of all kinds have been mush- 
rooming throughout the country. The possibility that Forest Officers my be 
called upon for advice bearing on the building of these structures is a good 
one. For this eventuality as well as for adding to general personal knowl-— 
edge of good building practices the Laboratory's Technical Note No. 251 in- 
corporates much concisely stated useful information. 


Dealing primarily with prevention and control of decay in new wood structures 
the Technical Note calls for the observance of eight cardinal principles as 
follows: 


1. Build on a well-drained site. Avoid marshy locations where the water 
table is at or near the surface, and doagood job of grading, especially in 
the case of structures without basements. Make sure drainage is away from 
and not under the building. 


2. Select only decay-free lumber that is dry, and keep 1t dry between 
delivery and installation. During temporary storage on the building site 
be sure all lumber is protected from rain or other moisture sources and 
never pile it directly on the ground. For the parts of the building in 
which the decay hazard is high, select decay-resistant species, such as 
baldcypress, cedar, and redwood. 


3. Maintain sanitary conditions with respect to foundation, basement, and 
masonry. All wood scrap and debris that might furnish food for fungi should 
be removed. 


4. To play safe place no untreated wood within 18 inches of the “ground. In 
warm, humid regions, 18 inches may not be enough. In the colder and drier 
parts of the country, however, wood may be placed considerably closer to the 
ground. The 18-inch clearance should always be observed, however, unless 
ample local experience over a long period has definitely demonstrated that 
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there is no risk in violating it. Whenever there is uncertainty as to the 
safety of using unprotected wood the lumber should be thoroughly impregnated 
with a suitable preservative. 


5. Provide adequate cross ventilation so that no dead air pockets exist 
under buildings without basements or when the basements are so damp that 
exposed woodwork will absorb considerable quantities of moisture from the 
air. Buildings without basements should be supported on foundations of 
adequate height with at least 2 square feet of openings per 25 linear feet. 
The ventilators may be (1) grilled holes left in otherwise solid foundations, 
(2) latticed brick in brick walls, (3) unenclosed or wood-latticed spaces 
between supporting masonry piers or betwee the ends of floor joists above 
the foundation plate. In cold climates it is desirable to install speciai 
vents which may be closed during the winter months to avoid unnecessary cool- 
ing of the ground floor. Winter-closed vents should always be opened in the 
spring. Porches elevated above the ground should be built so as to insure 
ample circulation of air underneath. 


6. Make all exterior joints tight enough to keep moisture from accumulating 
in the adjacent wood. The most critical places are at the corners of the 
building, and around windows, doors, and porches. 


7. Paint only well-dried wood. Keep exteriors well painted to avoid local- 
1zed decay. Moisture is ofte absorbed through checks in the paint coat. 


8. Avoid the accumulation of moisture condensed from the atmoshbhere. The 
most positive and least expensive method of preventing condensation within 
the wall structure of new houses is the use of vapor-resistant barriers at 
or near the immer face of the wall. Among the materials that are highly 
resistant to the passage of water vapor are: (1) light-weight asphalt roof- 
ing materials, (2) asphalt-impregnated and surface-coated sheathing paper, 
(3) laminated paper made of two or more sheets of kraft paper cemented to- 
gether with asphalt (30-6-30 grade), and (4) double-faced reflective insu- 
lation mounted on paper. 


Proceeding from these principles of prevention and control the Technical 
Note points out that in repairing a building already damaged by decay the 
primary job is to determine the source of the moisture and remove it. Ordi- 
narily, if adequate ventilation and soil drainage are provided and if all 
contacts of untreated wood with the soil or moist concrete or masonry are 
broken, the decayed wood will dry out and decay will stop. In making re- 
placements, however, it is a good plan to cut out at least a foot beyond 
the rotton area because wood is usually infected beyond the point where the 
rot is apparent. New, green, untreated lumber should neverbe nailed against 
old infected material. If this is done the new wood is exposed to immediate 
infection, with the result that decay may be much more rapid than it was in 
the original construction. 


Two ways to keep decay fungi from growing in wood are (1) to poison the wood 
by injecting a preservative into it (surface treatment is not sufficient) 
and (2) to deprive the fungi of water -~- wood kept dry is apermanent build- 
ing material. 
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To the Editor, Service Bulletin: 


It is with considerable interest that we in Region Ten read the (new) Forest 
Service Bulletin and with certain pride that we view the cut of the Sun and 
Raven totem which appears currentlyon the "Totems" page. Perhaps others less 
familiar with these unique carvings might be interested inabrief outline of 
their functions and legends. 


The Sun and Raven totem was the first to be repaired by the Alaskan Indians 
of the CCC under the supervision of the U. S. Forest Service when the project 
of totem restoration began in 1938. Since then approximately one hundred have 
been restored and placed in totem parks along the regular routes of steamer 
travel where visitors to Alaska might enjoy them. 


This totem originally marked the grave of aTlingit Indianof the Raven tribe. 
It was located on Pennock Island, opposite the town of Ketchikan in South- 
eastern Alaska, but since being restored has been placed in a totem park in 
the native village of Saxman, three miles south of Ketchikan. Formerly, the 
dead were cremated and their ashes, after being put in small cedar boxes, were 
placed in a niche carved in the back of the pole. Later, following the prac- 
tices of the whites, the natives buried their dead but continued to mark the 
graves with totems. Rot-resistant red cedar was always used and men skilled 
in the art of carving were employed to portray stories of historical signifi- 
cance or legendary events on then. 


The legend carved on the Sun and Raven totem tells of the time long ago when 
all the earth was in darkness and how Raven, the Creator, through trickery, 
obtained light for the world. It also relates the story of the world flood 
which the natives say was caused by an argument Raven had with his uncle. 
Each was trying to prove himself the more powerful so to decide the issue 
Raven's uncle ordered the tide to rise. Raven then commanded it to stop, 
whichit did, but each succeeding time the uncle would causeitto rise again. 
Finally, realizing he was bested, Raven flew away and the uncle unable to stop 
the rising waters which eventually covered the entire earth, was drowned. 
Sometime later when the water had subsided, Raven returned to the earth where 
he met afrog who said, "Follow me and I'll show you more of something you've 
never seen before." Accepting this offer, Raven went along and they both went 
down underneath the sea. It was while on this journey that Raven gained his 
knowledge of the various forms of sea lire. 
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The figures on the totem which illustrate this legend are, reading down, as 
follows: Raven, with halo representing the sun; the three small figures, 
sons and daughter of the sun; face, Raven's grandmother; the descending Raven 
and the frog. On either sideof the lower Raven's head are three fish repre- 
senting the sea life which he saw during his journey with the frog. 


-- Linn A. Forrest, Recreation and Lands, R-10 


(Editor's Note: The term "Totems" and the sketch of the totem pole were 
selected to distinguish the historical-biographical department of 
the new Bulletin (1) because the word "totem" refers to apeculiarly 
characterized grouporclan; (2) because the carvingson the pole are 
symbolic of memorable historical individuals, accomplishments and 
happenings representative of the clan; and (3) because this means of 
designation was considered different, colorful, and in keeping. Se- 
lection of biographical and historical material for "carving on the 
pole" is made irrespective of individual position or location. Sug- 
gestions and write-ups of Forest Service people, places or projects 
are invited. ) 
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WOMEN PLUG THE GAPS 


Miss Helen Dowe, one of the women 
Forest workers of the World War I 
period, "manned" the Pike National 
Forest's primary fire lookout on 
Devil's Head for several seasons. 
Intriguing feature of current per- 
sonnel adjustments is the extent 
to which local women will replace 
men serving in the armed forces or 
employed in war industries. 


Service-wide policy now permits 
the employment, during war condi- 
tions where qualified men cannot 
be hired, of properly qualified 
women at lookout stations when, 
in the opinion of the Regions, 
they can qualify as local depend- 
ent citizens, are not required to 
go to fires, and special circum- 
stances apply which make the en- 
ployment of lady lookouts appro- 
priate. 


Miss Dowe married John Burgess, 
one-time R-2 engineer. Mrs. Bur- 
gess has retained her interest in 
forestry and has given many talks 
about her experiences. 


(Photo, No. 42829A, by F. FE. Colburn) 
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